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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GAMBETTA expired on Sunday, the last day of the old 
e year, a few minutes before midnight. He was aware 
that there was no hope, and before death unconsciousness had 
supervened. Ten doctors made a careful autopsy of the body, 
and report unanimously that the wound from the pistol-bullet 
had healed completely, and that old suppurations of the bowels 
existed, ending in an abscess in the caecum, the matter from 
which produced pericolitis and death. All the other organs 
were healthy. M. Gambetta had, in fact, during the later years 
of his life, led far too indolent a life for his constitution, and 
had overfed himself with food too rich for him, and against 
which he was warned by his physicians. He was only forty- 
four years of age, and unmarried, and he died without a will, 
though he left a small fortune of £28,000, saved out of the 
revenue of the République Frangaise, in which he was a large 
shareholder, and which, more especially in its evening edition, 
enjoys a great circulation. He had of late lived much in retire- 
ment among his friends in a small house in Ville d’Avray, where 
his amusement was to talk politics to his intimates over a good 
dinner. 








We have said enough of M. Gambetta’s character elsewhere, 
and have here only to consider the effect of his disappearance. 
In France, this has not as yet been so great as was expected, 
though the Government has ordered a State funeral, and though 
addresses are pouring in from all the provinces; but it will be 


considerable. M. Gambetta, as leader of the Opportunists, 
controlled 180 votes in the Chamber, and could, therefore, up- 
set any Government; while his vague but immense ascendancy 
with the peasantry made it difficult to carry out any policy to 
which he did not assent. His death, therefore, will tend to 
make the first substantial Ministry which obtains power more 
stable, and less disposed to avoid all serious measures. 
Moreover, M. Gambetta was the main resisting force against 
the “ policy of the fireside,” which M. Grévy and the peasantry 
approve, and which will, therefore, for a time be steadily carried 
out. The death, too, will increase the fears of the Moderates, 
as M. Gambetta was considered a bulwark against anarchists, 
and will induce them to adhere more closely to any Republican 
Government which maintains strict order. On the other hand, 
it will to some extent decrease Republican influence in the 
Army, and thus render a coup d’état a shade, though, we believe, 
only a shade, more probable. 


The effect of the event in foreign countries cannot as yet be 
fully seen, because the papers are fettered by useful conven- 
tional rules, but we believe the following will be found to be 
near the truth. In England, there is distinct regret for a great 
misfortune to France, modified by a hope that the Egyptian 
problem will now be more easily solved. In Germany, there is 





a strong sense of relief, tempered among the statesmen, and 
especially in the mind of Prince Bismarck, by a belief that a re- 
vival of Monarchy is more probablein France, and that Monarchy 
makes armies more formidable. In Austria, the Court misses 
a possible ally, but popular feeling is confined to the 
Magyars, who regarded Gambetta as a patriot, and as the 
enemy of German ascendancy. In Italy, there is a decided 
sorrow, cooled among the governing class by an impression 
that Gambetta expected and wished to see Republics accepted 
in the three Latin countries. In Greece, there is bitter and 


-| universal sadness, for Gambetta was, next to Mr. Gladstone, the 


most sincere of Philhellenes; and in Turkey, for the same 
reason, there is exultation. And finally, in Russia, opinion is 
undecided, there being traces of a desire to express less regret 
than is felt, and to assume, with a sort of bounce, that, 
Gambetta or no Gambetta, France must always be friendly to 
St. Petersburg. 


The Times assures the world that Lord Granville has ad- 
dressed a Circular to the Powers recapitulating what has beeu 
done in Egypt, but not asking permission to do anything, and 
not expressing any distinct view of the future. The Foreign 
Secretary ends, however, with the definite proposal that the 
Suez Canal shall be declared to be, in International Law, an 
arm of the sea, open at all times to all vessels, though as free 
from fighting within its limits, and to a certain distance beyond 
them, as it would be if it were within the municipal jurisdiction 
of a neutral Power. Under the circumstances, the proposal is 
most disinterested ; but it will be acceptable to the Powers, and, 
as we have argued elsewhere, it does not weaken any security of 
Great Britain. If we are at war, we have an unbroken, open 
waterway from Southampton to Bombay, and can fight in any 
part of it, except the Canal. That is all we need, while the 
final separation of the question of the Canal from the question 
of Egypt will greatly simplify the latter. There will be much 
less jealousy of an influence which cannot shut the Canal. 


The new Archbishop (Designate) of Canterbury has taken 
farewell of his Truro diocese, in a letter which is, to our minds, 
rather wanting in simplicity:—“I believe you think it was 
right,” he says, “to accept this call to the Primacy. I could 
never have thought so but for the prayers offered far and wide 
ere it came, and strange concurrences of circumstances which 
preceded and attended it. I consulted the chief layman of the 
county. His judgment was that, while it would have been 
wrong to exchange this for any other see, however distinguished, 
I had no right to decline a leadership full of labour and anxiety, 
and not wholly detaching me from the hope of working with 
and for you still. His judgment concurred with what I 
seemed to see right.” Is not that a rather elaborate way of 
saying that a call which came in answer to prayer, which seemed 
strangely Providential in its concurrence of circumstances, and 
which was sanctioned by the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe, was pro- 
bably divine ? No doubt, it is not fair to scrutinise too minutely 
the language used on such occasions as these ; but we do wish that 
Bishops would not so often seem to regard their disinclination 
to decide simply on their own best judgment and highest instinct 
without external advice, as intrinsically pious. Why should not 
Dr. Benson have said at once that there is in the See of Canter- 
bury plenty of room for the exercise of an honourable ambition 
of the highest and most spiritual kind, and that as he believed 
himself to be well fitted, by the help of God, to serve the Church 
in that high post, he should have been guilty of a false humility 
in refusing it? Stout Cornish Tories like Dr. Benson doubtless 
entertain a great respect for the Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe, but 
the Church at large will scarcely like to regard that worthy 
person as the highest interpreter of the will of God to an 
English Bishop. 


The Council of the Church Association have openly con- 
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demned the Bishop of London for his share in the arrangement 
which has transferred Mr. Mackonochie to St. Peter’s, London 
Docks, and Mr. Suckling to St. Alban’s, Holborn, and by implica- 
tion, of course, they condemn the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
for having on his death-bed initiated that arrangement. We can- 
not say that, from its point of view, the Church Association is 
wrong. That the whole transaction was one intended temporarily 
to evade the provisions of the ecclesiastical law as it has been 
laid down of late years, no candid man willdeny. All that we 
say is, that when the injustice of that law is forced so strongly 
on the mind of so manly and simple a Broad Churchman as 
Archbishop Tait that all his dying thoughts were concentrated 
on the best way of escaping its provisions till there should be 
more chance of rectifying them, there must be a very strong 
prima facie case for the real existence of that injustice. We 
find no fault with the Church Association for persisting in its 
old view, in spite of Archbishop Tait’s virtual recantation of all 


sympathy with it ; but we do wish that those who applaud Bishop: 


Fraser for what he has lately done would openly condemn the late 
Archbishop and the Bishop of London for yielding to the con- 
viction that the Ritualists have been hardly dealt with, and 
ought to be protected, even by virtue of an evasion of the law, 
till some opportunity can be found for changing the law. 


Sir Charles Dilke has been making a series of speeches in 
Chelsea, in which it seems to have been his object to sustain 
the part of President of the Local Government Board with 
something of that superfluity of thoroughness displayed by the 
actor who, when acting Othello, thought it well to black himself 
under his clothes, as well as over hands and face. Not aword of 
moment on Foreign Affairs dropped from those prudent lips, 
beyond a graceful tribute to the constant courtesy of the late M. 
Gambetta, as President of the French body with which Sir 
Charles Dilke, in negotiating on the question of a commercial 
treaty with France, had to communicate. If the subject of 
local government did not really dominate Sir Charles Dilke’s 
imagination in all his speeches, he must be a consummate poli- 
tical artist, for he almost exhaled it. Yesterday week he told 
the excellent story about an Indian governor who received a 
telegram, “ Tiger jumping about on the platform, please tele- 
graph instructions ;” and Sir Charles, of course, improved the 
occasion by descanting on the dangers of a centralisation which 
renders people helpless to grapple with their local tigers without 
instructions from head-quarters. His object, he said, would be 
to deprive the Local Government Board of a good deal of the 
work which is now expected of it, and to this end he hoped that 
the County Government Bill and the Government of London 
Bill would materially contribute. On the whole, Sir Charles 
Dilke,—powerfully assisted in his canvas by Mr. Mundella, who 
has thrown more heartiness into the popular appeal than the 
new Minister himself,—has met with a most cordial reception 
throughout Chelsea, and the effort of an Irish voter to create 
an Irish diversion against him in the constituency, failed 
lugubriously. 


Mr. Herbert Gladstone on Saturday made a speech at Peebles, 
in which he stated that the condition of Ireland was improving. 
There were but 65 agrarian offences in October, 1882, against 
246 in October, 1881 ; 90,622 applications had been made under 
the Arrears Act; landlords were “accepting the situation,” 
rents were being paid, and juries were beginning once more 
to convict. All this showed a great improvement, but, 
nevertheless, though there should be no more agrarian 
legislation on a large scale for the present, the administra- 
tion of Ireland ought, by-and-bye, to be radically reformed. 
It was the most centralised Government in Europe, and 
one of the worst. Everybody looked to the Castle for 
everything, even for public works if there were a famine, and 
the Irish people obtained no political education. That is 
perfectly true, with this strange addition, that all the people who 
apply to the Castle, from the Magistrates to the mob, hate the 
Castle with all their hearts. Centralisation exists in many 
countries, in France, for instance, but usually the masses think 
the officials their best protectors. In Ireland, they run to the 
officials like children to their mothers, and then shoot them for 
the crime of being in office. 





A good commencement has already been made towards this 
decentralisation. It is stated that Mr. Forster’s division of 
Ireland into Five Districts, each under a “Special Resident 
Magistrate,” who acts as a Royal Commissioner, and is within 





his division, for police purposes, “the Castle,” is working ex- 
cellently. The number of divisions has been increased to six, under 
the Hon. T. O. Plunkett, Mr. Clifford-Lloyd, Mr. H. Blake, Cap- 
tain Slacke, Captain Butler, and Colonel the Hon. W. Forbes, and 
the police, being made responsible to them and watched over 
carefully, have been greatly increased in efficiency. The contra- 
dictory or impossible orders which used to issue from the 
Castle have ceased, and the Administration is organised so that 
none of its force is wasted. Every fortnight each Commissioner 
makes a full report to the Castle, and the Viceroy has thus 
before him a complete and continuous record of all that passes 
in Ireland, of the conduct of every officer, and of every new 
agitation. On any great occasion the “ specials ” are 
consulted, and become a kind of Executive Council for 
the maintenance of order. This is, of course, the French 
system and the Indian system, and so long as the Specials act 
strictly within the law, it is probably liable to only one objec- 
tion. It takes picked men to work it fully. In Ireland, how-. 
ever, where the divisions are few, and where the Government is 
interested in filling such appointments well, it can hardly fail 
of its end, which is to make authority efficient within the limits 
of the law. The mere knowledge of persons thus obtained 
speedily becomes invaluable, and all policemen gain new heart 
from the certainty of being understood. 


Hounslow has been the scene this week of a sort of mild ingur- 
rection. A practitioner there, Dr. Edwardes, purchased of the local 
medical officer, Dr. Whitmarsh, a share of his practice, for £1,800. 
Dr, Edwardes was not satisfied with the profits, and bad blood had 
arisen between the men, when a female patient in Hounslow 
accused Dr. Edwardes—a married man, previously of high char- 
acter—of a criminal assault. Dr. Edwardes demanded and ob- 
tained a written retractation ; but Dr. Whitmarsh, professing to 
believe the story, insisted that he should leave, and accept £500 
in discharge of all demands. Dr. Edwardes, after instruct- 
ing a solicitor to prosecute on a charge of conspiracy to 
extort, told his wife that Whitmarsh’s conduct would ruin 
him, and took prussic acid. The actual facts are not yet 
conclusively ascertained, Dr. Whitmarsh not having been ex- 
amined upon them; but the populace of Hounslow, who know 
all the parties, are convinced that the charge against Dr. 
Edwardes was groundless, have wrecked Dr. Whitmarsh’s house 
as far as possible without entering it, and have threatened the 
woman. The village is held by strong bodies of police, and the 
excitement will subside, not, however, without leaving the im- 
pression that the conditions which in America produce Lynch 
Law exist here also. Whatever the merits of the case—and 
prima facie, Dr. Edwardes was certainly an oppressed man— 
the mob has no authority in the matter. The police seem to 
have acted prudently, but our laws should make a mob demon- 
stration more dangerous to its leaders. 


Count Wimpffen, Austrian Ambassador in Paris, shot him- 
self in a by-street on the 30th ult. Kings never kill them- 
selves—unless, indeed, Nicholas of Russia, as was rumoured at 
the time, died with his own consent—and Ambassadors so rarely, 
that the occurrence excited a European interest. The popular 
belief in Paris is that the Count had become in some way en- 
tangled in the Bontoux frauds, or repented having supported that 
speculator ; but his friends give the most positive denial to these 
stories, asserting that all his financial affairs were iu perfect orders 
His reason for irritation with life, as alleged by himself, was that 
he had selected a very bad house to live in, but that was obviously 
a symptom and not a cause of his state of mind. The diplo- 
matic temperament is calm, but Ambassadors are worried, like 
other men, and, like other men, are subject to dementia, and it is 
quite reasonable to believe that the Count had suffered from 
some affection of the brain, and in an access of melancholia put 
an end to his life. Though popular in Society, the deceased 
Ambassador was not a man of much political mark, and his 
death will not make any change in the relations of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy to the Republic, which have always been 
tepidly friendly. The death of M. Gambetta may make a much 
greater difference, if it is true that in 1870 he offered Austria 
large terms for military aid. 





The Standard has renewed its statements about negotiations 
with the Vatican, and even quoted despatches alleged to have 
passed between Cardinal Maccabe and Cardinal Jacobini. 
Cardinal Maccabe, however, denies their authenticity, while the 
Government categorically asserts that there neither has been 
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nor is any foundation for the rumours. That is final, and 
we can only regret a decision which seems to us as foolish 
as it would be for the Indian Government to refuse to com- 
municate with the Grand Lama, if that spiritual potentate 
influenced millions of Indian subjects, or with the Shereef of 


‘Mecca about the safety of Indian pilgrims. Statesmen must 


take the world’s forces into account, and not say that because 


-this or that force rests on an illusion, therefore they will not see 


it. The odd fact is thatthe sceptics, who ought to consider all 
creeds equally baseless and equally worthy of conciliation, are 
quite willing to negotiate with the Grand Lama or the Khalif, 
but cannot think with patience of sending official information to 
the Pope. Is it only because he is a Christian, or do they really 
think, like some English Evangelicals, that Popery is a catching 
disease, a mental scarlet-fever ? If so, why is not Mahommedan- 
ism, that most propagandist of all faiths ? 


The rumours from Zululand are hardly intelligible. It is 
stated, more especially in the Daily News, that though Cetewayo 
is about to be restored, he will receive only a third of his 
kingdom, that he is to obey in all things a British Resident, and 
that a large slice of his dominion, nearly half, is to be placed 
under a British Protectorate, and governed by John Dunn, and 
one or two chiefs friendly to him. This is not the arrangement 
to which the British people assented. Their idea was that 
Cetewayo, having learned by experience that he could 
not resist the British, was to be restored and left alone, a 
moderate territory being reserved for such chiefs as Cetewayo 
might be inclined to put to death. They were, however, to 
defend themselves, and British territory was to terminate at the 
Tugela. Any departure from that arrangement must be im- 
politic, as the restoration of Cetewayo was intended to limit, 
not to extend British responsibilities. Nothing ever goes right 
in South Africa, where the whole of the British genius for 
blundering seems to be concentrated; but we see some reason 
to hope that the plans of Sir Henry Bulwer have been mis- 
understood. Certainly, Lord Derby will not take any more 
African territory than he can help. 

The Lord Chancellor has been raised from a Baron to an 
Karl, and is now to be styled Earl of Selborne,—a perfectly 
ideal title, if the United Kingdom can furnish an ideal title 
at all. 


Lord Elcho, after a very long experience as a Commoner— 
he has sat for forty years in the House of Commons—has suc- 
ceeded to the Veerage, through the death of his father, the Earl 
of Wemyss and March, in his eighty-seventh year. Hadding- 
tonshire only returned Lord Elcho by the very narrow majority 
of 44 in 1880, and it is to be hoped that we may now rescue the 
seat from the grasp of the Tories. Mr. Finlay, the Liberal 
candidate, is said to bea little unsound on the burning question 
of the Established Church in Scotland,—that is, he is not eager 
for Disestablishment. But surely, even if Haddingtonshire has to 
be wrenched piecemeal from the grasp of the Tories, and if it 
takes two separate efforts to achieve it, it would be better to 
achieve sqmething and transfer the seat to a Scotch Liberal 
who is hazy on the Church question, than to achieve nothing 
and leave a Scotch county in the hands of the Tories. Lord 
Salisbury will gain a new follower in the Earl of Wemyss and 
March. 





Do all the Dukes get the Garter, as a matter of course? We 
observe that the vacant Garter has been conferred on the Duke 
of Grafton, of whom we only know that he saw service in the 
Crimea, and is Equerry to the Queen. If the Garter were 
always given for distinguished services, as it often has 
been, it would mean more than it actually does. If it had been 
given to the Marquis of Bath, for instance, who, though a 
Conservative in politics, has held a steadily Liberal course in 
relation to the political affairs of the East, affairs which he has 
evidently carefully =tudied, it would have tended to raise the 
value of a Garter; whereas to give it to a mere Duke,—we 
suppose, for being so good as to be a Duke,—tends decidedly to 
depreciate its value. 





Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice has been appointed Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, in the place of Sir Charles Dilke; 
while Lord Enfield, who, since Lord Kimberley, the new Indian 
Secretary, is in the House of Lords, cannot any longer hold the 
office of Under-Secretary for India, consistently with the con- 
venience of the Government, has simply resigned that post. 





Lord Enfield is a great loss to the Government, whom he has 
served with much ability, and we hope some other office may 
before long be found for him. The office of Under-Secretary 
for India, which must be held by a Member of the House of 
Commons, has not yet been filled up, and we still hope that Mr. 
Bryce, one of the very ablest and most Liberal of the younger 
men who hold no place under Government, may be destined for 
the post. pn eibetrse 4 

Complaints of the unauthorised publication of Bishop Wilber- 
force’s very flimsy and rather unscrupulous gossip multiply 
daily. In our own columns, Mrs. Oliphant gives reasons 
for not believing in the accuracy of a report of a supposed 
conversation between the Bishop and the late Mrs. Carlyle; 
while in the Times of Tuesday, Lord Ampthill expresses his 
annoyance that the Roman gossip of 1870, which he had 
reported to the Bishop, should be published as his, without 
any mention of the very different opinion of the matters re- 
ferred to which was entertained by himself. But the fact is 
that Dr. Wilberforce would, we are sure, have been horrified at 
the notion that the many idle words in his diary should see 
the light, before even the time had come when those whom they 
were likely to wound had passed away. If the Bishop were to 
be judged not only for every idle word he had spoken, but for 
every idle word which he had put down in his diary, his spiritual 
fate would be terrible indeed,—especially if his own creed were 
true, that no purgatory can be admitted into the fature state. 


Sir W. Harcourt is blamed for saying that cremation ought 
not to be sanctioned, except under the authority of an Act of 
Parliament. But it is a matter of some moment, in a time 
when poisoning is so frequent, that the means of investigating 
the cause of death should not be hastily disposed of, without a 
full consideration of the dangers involved. We have had not a 
few cases lately in which poisoning has not even been suspected 
till some weeks had elapsed after the burial of the poisoned 
person, and where every trace of adequate evidence would have 
been removed by the cremation of the victims’ bodies. Whether 
cremation at present be illegal or not, we are quite satisfied 
that, if it is to be permitted at all, there should be some barrier 
in the shape of requiring special investigation of the cause of 
death, interposed in the way of those who might like to adopt 
this method of destroying the most damning evidence against 
them. 


We see with pleasure that the Education Department have 
censured the managers of a school at Worleston, in Cheshire, 
for making a short Church service part of the religious in- 
struction given to the children of an elementary school. The 
Department intimate that unless this rale be rescinded, and 
Nonconformist children readmitted to the school without being 
required to attend this Church service, all annual grants will be 
withdrawn from the school in question. The Rector of Worles- 
ton, who is said by one of the Nonconformists to teach that all 
who attend the Wesleyan chapel will “ go to hell,” must be one 
of the most ill-judged proselytisers in the United Kingdom. If 
he has made any such assertion, he is certainly an heretical, and 
not an orthodox Anglican, in his belief. But even if that 
assertion be fabulous, is it possible to imagine sillier prosely- 
tising tactics than an attempt to override the conscience-clause, 
and drive Wesleyans to Church against their will? If this 
class of clergymen were not as rare as they are mischievous, 
the Church Establishment would hardly survive another 
Parliament. 


Mr. Clarke, M.P., speaking at Plymouth on Wednesday even- 
ing, made the regular conventional Conservative speech of the 
present time, assailing the Government for everything they had 
done, except the Bill for permitting the issue of Reply Post- 
cards, and threatening that the Conservatives, directly they 
are in power, will rescind the Standing Order permitting a 
majority to vote the Closure of debate. The last threat is 
the only one of interest in Mr. Clarke’s speech. Probably it 
will not be taken up by the Tory leaders, but even if it became 
a popular cry with the Tory rank and file that the Standing 
Order for stopping irrelevant chatter should be rescinded, the 
party would only, we are persuaded, lose ground thereby with 
the constituencies. The party that favours chatter for the sake 
of chatter, will find it difficult to regain the confidence of the 
electorate. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101} to 101} ex. div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


M. GAMBETTA. 


é hee strange continuousness in the destiny of individuals 

which is so often noticeable in history marked the 
career of Gambetta to the end. His death was but the last 
of a series of incompletenesses. In his public ambition, in 
his private ambition, in his ambition for the future, he failed ; 
and yet he went nearer to his object than any man of less 
force could have done, and he left on those around him no 
impression of failure. Almost a private citizen, for it is only 
by straining words that we can assign to him at Bordeaux any 
legal position, he strove to expel the Germans, raised armies 
from the ground, discovered Generals, Ministers, and diplomat- 
ists, fought great battles, raised great loans, and fixed himself 
in the hearts of Frenchmen as the one man who never despaired 
of the Republic. No man could be more successful, in a sense ; 
but he did not expel the Germans, or deliver France, or 
even win acampaign. The son of a grocer of Cahors, only 
half-educated, and without political training, he raised himself 
before he was forty so high, that all Frenchmen regarded him 
as the natural President, and the world invented absurd 
reasons to explain the fact of his being less than first ; while 
he himself, it is now well known, regarded the Presidency as 
the only goal worth reaching. No ambition could be more 
successful, in a way, but he never was President of the 
Republic. A Premier who had fallen, he yet so dominated 
the mind of France that he was able to set to himself 
as an object revenge on Germany; so impressed all 
Germans, that they regard his death as a relief from 
an apprehension; yet he had done nothing when he 
died towards the revanche, had won no _ battle, secured 
no alliance, prepared no insurrection, had, indeed, as there is 
reason to fear, from the Tunis Expedition, organised no army 
strong enough to be his instrument in such an undertaking. 
The greatest of Republicans, he did not found the Republic, 
and though he may be said to have saved it in the great con- 
test with MacMahon, the Constitution he saved was not the 
one he would himself have framed. His was no spoiled 
career, in the ordinary sense of the words; but it was 
a career which, great as it was, and full as it was, and, 
on some sides, noble as it was, was marked throughout 
by a note of incompleteness, of failure such as comes to a 
man in whom the something is wanting which conciliates 
Destiny. Many men have said many things of Léon Gam- 
betta, who has been described as a genius and a lunatic, 
a statesman and a wordmonger, a patriot and a self-seeker, 
but no man in the wildest hostility or the basest adulation 
ever said of him that he was fortunate. He was always the 
Dictator who was deserted, the great statesman who could 
not pass his Bills, the financial genius who paid too much, the 
“reserve force for France” whose destined hour was never to 
arrive. Since Columbus, no man has had such a fate; and 
Columbus, though his manhood was a struggle and his old 
age a defeat, though he died without knowing what he had 
found, and though posterity refused him even the glory of 
affixing his name to his-discovery, still, though all ignorant of 
the fact, succeeded, and revealed to mankind a new world. 
Gambetta, unless his death produce some consequence as yet 
hidden from our eyes, had not even one unconscious complete 
success, 

The incompleteness in his destiny showed also in his 
character. That he was the greatest of political Frenchmen, 
we maintained ten years ago, when M. Thiers was calling him 
the “ fou furieux,” and all Europe was condemning him, and 
observers even in France believed that his career was ended ; 
and often as it has been our lot to oppose his policy, we have 
seen no reason to recall that verdict. But he was the greatest 
of Frenchmen by reason of his powers, through his imagi- 
nation, his oratory, his gift for command, his amazing 
insight into the ideas, the aspirations, even the fears, of 
vast multitudes of men, through his courage, his finesse, 
his immeasurable “ go,” rather than through and in himself. 
There was in him, with all his greatness—for he was great, 
great in his force, in his patience, in his superb contempt for 
power to be won by coups d’état—some want, some failure, which 
diminished, if not the area of his ascendancy, at least its 
depth. His death is not a cataclysm. He was here and there 
incomplete. Gambetta had not quite that daimonic brain, so 
nearly superhuman on every side but the moral one, which 
enabled the First Napoleon in all departments of life to 
suceeed apparently alone; he needed aid, and yet he 





did not choose men well. They were effective under 
him, but they were nobodies alone. Chanzy is not a 
first-class soldier, De Freycinet not a great administrator, 
General Faure not an organiser of strong armies, Paul Bert. 
not a man who could defeat the spiritual forces of the 
Church. He chose the half-efficient—for Faidherbe was too 
old—and he tolerated, under some illusion we do not pretend 
to understand, the positively bad. He stole nothing, but he 
bore with plunderers, His entourage when in power was 
hardly better than that of Napoleon III. The greatest of 
orators, the most persuasive of demagogues, a man occasionally 
of magical insight into the minds of huge classes, he could 
bind all Frenchmen to follow him, except the Deputies of 
France and the Ultras, who had first raised him to power. He 
had the art of conciliating soldiérs and extorting their confidence 
and admiration in a degree scarcely ever given to a civilian, 
though the late Lord Lawrence is another instance; but he never 
quite bound them to the system to which he was devoted, 
never secured to his military lieutenants the adhesion granted 
so readily to himself. His power of insight, great as it 
was, did not proceed either from sympathy or reflectiveness. 
He understood part of the French nature, without quite under- 
standing the whole. The refusal to continue the German war 
surprised him, the dislike of the peasants to adventure perplexed 
him, the regard felt for M. Grévy—an incarnation of a perpetu- 
ally recurring French type—was to him permanently unintel- 
ligible. It was characteristic of him that, himself preferring a 
rather bourgeois type of life, a life of lax and irregular comfort,. 
he did not see the Frenchman’s respect for asceticism, and at the 
Palais Bourbon wearied himself with the tawdry grandeur and 
vulgar luxury of the Second Empire; and perhaps even more 
characteristic that, though thirsty for information and justly 
confident in his diplomatic powers, he was proud to know no- 
language except his own. There was something of smallness 
in that great nature which will not be thoroughly explicable 
until the secret memoirs of our time see the light, but which 
we imagine to have proceeded from a certain grossness in- 
herent in the French bourgeois, and a limitation of the sym- 
pathies in a sympathetic man, such as keen observers often 
attribute to all men of Jewish descent. He simply could 
not be as just, and therefore as wise, towards Bonapart- 
ists as towards Legitimists, towards Germans as towards 
Englishmen, towards Clericals as towards any other fanatics 
with whom he disagreed. There was something, too, in him. 
of the Southern or even Oriental temperament, to which all 
periods of relaxation are injurious, in which rest, that so 
strengthens the Northerner, brings out some flaccidity of 
mental and bodily tissue. Gambetta’s brain, like his body, 
degenerated in ease. It was only when he was in full motion, 
when there was a superior enemy, like the Germans, to defy, 
when there was a reactionary soldier-President, like Marshal 
MacMahon, to counteract in his own army, when there was. 
a raging populace like that of Belleville a year ago, to 
subjugate into reluctant confidence, that Gambetta rose to true 
grandeur, and displayed the smelting fire that glowed in his 
unwieldy, gross, yet Titanic nature. At ease, and free from any 
need for effort, the bourgeois streak in him came out, as it did 
not in Thiers. 

He is a great man gone, for all that, and a severe loss to 
the Republic. That it will perish at his death, or even 
tremble, we do not believe, for we believe that it rests upon a 
rock,—the conviction of the peasantry and artisans of France, 
of six millions out of seven millions of male adults, 
that only under the Republic are they sure of their own 
way. But, in a country like France, every leader who 
can lead is a great force, if only for the weight behind him, 
and Gambetta was by constitution of mind contemptuous of 
visionary dreams. He could insist, and insist successfully, that 
whatever the speed, the horses must be kept in the harness, 
or there would be a catastrophe. That was much, and there 
was this more. If the overturn ever comes in France, it will 
come either through the action of the Army or its refusal to 
act against insurgents; and while Gambetta lived, neither 
catastrophe was in the least degree probable. He was 
probably the one sincere Republican who had in the French 
Army the influence of a successful Marshal of France, cer- 
tainly the one civilian who, if France were to win a cam- 
paign against Germany, would not have been overshadowed 
by the General in command. To have lost a man of that 
kind is a grand misfortune for France, for an abler man than 
Gambetta might rise, and yet not have Gambetta’s history or 
his rooted abhorrence of what he called the “ sterile round of 
coups d'élat.” Still, he has died, while the Comte de Chambord 
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is not dead, and while Prince Jerome is still alive; and the 
Republic, therefore, has time to root itself undisturbed by 
dangerous Pretenders. For the rest, the heritage of Gambetta’s 
influence will, we suspect, fall for a year or two very much 
to the least visible politician in France, the President of the 


Republic. ; 
COUNTY FRANCHISE AND REDISTRIBUTION. 


IR CHARLES DILKE has alarmed some of our Liberal 
contemporaries, both in the provinces and in London, 

by saying that the Government have not yet made up their 
minds whether to deal with the Couniy Franchise and the Re- 
distribution of Seats in one Bill or in separate measures, and it 
seems to be taken for granted that the entertainment of the 
second alternative implies a certain lukewarmness in the minds of 
the Government as to the question of the redistribution of power 
itself. We confess to a totally different opinion. The Pall Mall 
Gazette of Wednesday puts the matter as follows :—“ Sup- 
pose that the Government determine to separate the two ques- 
tions, what will be the probable course of events ? The Franchise 
Bill will be introduced in 1884 or 1885—probably the latter. 
The Lords will either pass it, or reject it. If they reject it, as 
is most likely, there will be a dissolution on the question. 
Supposing the Constituencies to be favourable, the Bill would 
be passed at once in a new Parliament. But that Parliament 
would have to be at once dissolved, in order to admit the new 
voters. The theory of separation assumes that redistribution 
would be dealt with in this second new Parliament, braced and 
invigorated by the fresh popular element. But then redis- 
tribution in that case would be sure to be deferred until the 
Parliament was near its end, on the same grounds of general 
convenience that defer the Franchise Bill now. If all this 
comes to pass, we shall see a Redistribution Bill about 1890, 
and not before. It is no wonder that a great many 
Liberals think that this is too long to wait.” That is just, 
and, of course, disheartening, so far as it goes; but it 
is a very small part of the case. Take it how we 
will, the passing of a new Reform Bill containing a large 
redistribution of power is no small matter, and cannot be 
effected even by the most powerful of all Governments,—with 
a hostile House of Lords,—without a good deal of delay and 
difficulty. The Pall Mall forgot to put the alternatives to the 
course it condemns, nor does it state the contingencies accu- 
rately as to either the course it approves or the course it con- 
demns. We do not agree with it in thinking that a simple Bill 
extending the household franchise to the counties—passed, as 
it would be in the House of Commons, by the full majority 
of the Liberal party,—would be rejected in the Lords. In the 
first place, nothing was more distinctly submitted to the con- 
stituencies in 1880, and approved by them, than the principle 
of equalising the suffrage in the counties and the boroughs. 
This was a matter put probably before every constituency in the 
United Kingdom, and was one of the principal issues of the last 
general election. Mr. Goschen excepted, no Liberal still calling 
himself a Liberal could refuse to vote for this measure, and it is 
probable that even Lord Salisbury, acting on principles which he 
has often avowed, would hesitate to advise the House of Lords 
to reject a measure so plainly sanctioned by the Electorate. 
It is certain, at all events, that if he did give that advice, he 
would lose the confidence of many moderate Conservatives, 
and not at all certain that he would be able to carry with him 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, and the Conservative 
Peers who declined his advice as to the Arrears Bill, in so un- 
constitutional an interpretation of the functions of the Lords. 
We believe, therefore, that if a simple County Franchise Bill 
were separately introduced, it would probably pass the Lords, 
and not be rejected by them. But what ought we to look for 
if a large general measure, including both the extension of 
household franchise to the counties and a great redistribution 
of power,—one satisfactory to the country at large,—were in- 
troduced? In the first place, a great many of the Liberals 
who sit for boroughs to be merged in larger constituencies, or 
to be wholly disfranchised as boroughs, would vote against it, 
and the measure, if it passed the Commons at all,—which is 
not quite certain,—would pass the Commons by a majority 
by no means comparable with that of a simple County Fran- 
chise Bill,—by a majority so much diminished, that on that 
account alone the Lords would be encouraged and almost 
invited to reject it, and to insist on an appeal to the country,— 
an appeal, moreover, which would then be made to the present 
constituencies. In the next place, the Lords would have the 
excuse of saying that though the question of assimilating the 
borough and county franchise was certainly referred to the con- 








stituencies in 1880, the principle on which the redistribution 
of power was to be arranged had never been agreed upon 
by the Liberals, and never sanctioned by the constituencies ; 
and, of course, the Tory leader would maintain that the 
principle actually adopted by the Government was not one 
pleasing to the country. Now, we would put this point 
rather strongly to the Liberal party. If the two measures are 
to be inseparable, and to share the same fate, we shall inevit- 
ably have a dissolution under the existing law, without even 
household suffrage in the counties. But if the two Bills are 
separated, and the County Franchise Bill is passed first, we 
shall in all probability have a dissolution on the second Bill 
only, and have the extended constituencies in the counties to 
which to appeal. 

But then it is assumed that the moment a County Franchise 
Bill is passed, there must be a dissolution in order to give 
the new voters their voice in determining the question of the 
redistribution of power. Why? If this be so, it surely 
ought to be accounted wrong in principle to think of binding 
up the two measures in one Bill. It is making very much 
indeed of the difference between Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee, to maintain that a House of Commons which passes 
a County Franchise Bill in March, may not propose and 
discuss a Redistribution Bill in April, without an appeal 
to the new electors, though there is no objection at all to 
its passing a clause in a single Bill determining the 
County Franchise in ,March, and yet discussing other 
clauses of the same Bill which propose the same redis- 
tribution of power as the second measure would have 
sanctioned, in April. It is sheer common-sense that any 
House which is competent to discuss a reform measure as a 
whole, is competent to discuss separately two quite separable 
parts of that whole. Nor can we see the ghost of a reason 
why the Redistribution Bill should not be introduced in the 
same House and in the very same Session in which the County 
Franchise Bill had been discussed and passed. There is, as 
we have said, this very strong reason for separating the two 
measures,—that on one the Liberals as a party, and the 
country at large, are completely agreed ; while, on the other 
there has been as yet no possibility of agreement, because 
there has been no responsible proposal. It seems to us 
perfectly childish to assume that if the Bills be separated, the 
House which passed the first ought to be dissolved before it can 
properly discuss the second, although, if they be amalgamated, 
there would be no impropriety in the same House taking the 
discussion of both. What seems to us by far the wisest and 
most respectful course to the constituencies is to separate the 
two measures, but to bring forward both in the same House 
and the same Session ; sending up the Franchise Bill first to 
the House of Lords, and then immediately introducing the 
Redistribution Bill in the Commons. This course would at 
least afford the Liberals the opportunity of exhibiting their 
complete unanimity on the former Bill, and leave the House 
of Lords no constitutional excuse for rejecting it ; while if the 
Lords did reject it, the Liberals could appeal to the country with 
absolute confidence to condemn that rejection. If, on the other 
hand, as we think much more likely, the Lords should pass the 
Bill on which the constituencies have already given judgment, 
but decline to pass the Bill on which no opinion has as yet 
been passed by the constituencies, and on which the Liberals 
would certainly show a less united front, we should at least 
have gained Household Franchise for the counties before 
the Dissolution. In fact, take it how you will, there seems 
to us nothing but gain in the separation of the discussion of 
the principle on which the Liberals are unanimous, from the 
discussion of the principle on which they are certain to be 
divided, and to give occasion to the Conservatives to exult over 
their differences of opinion. 

What we fear, if the Government do not separate their 
proposal for Redistribution from their proposal for extending 
Household Suffrage to the counties is this,—that in the battle 
which will arise over the many difficult questions involved 
in the second measure, the country may lose sight of 
the point on which all Liberals are agreed, and that 
an appeal to the country might even result in a defeat, 
—a defeat which would not in the least mean that the 
constituencies had changed their minds on the subject of 
extending Household Suffrage to the counties, but would, 
nevertheless, involve the indefinite postponement of that 
most necessary and wholesome measure, because it had been 
unwisely mixed-up with a number of other issues at once com- 
plex and difficult. It seems a mere political axiom, when 
one important matter has been yirtually decided by universal 
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consent, to keep that matter separate from other matters which 
have not yet been decided, and on which a great number of 
very difficult issues may be raised. So far from seeing any 
vacillation or hesitation in the course suggested by Sir Charles 
Dilke as a possible one,—the separation of the two parts of the 
Reform Bill,—it seems to us much the most truly wise and 
Liberal course; for it will keep separate the issues which really 
are separate, and will discriminate the points on which we are 
all united, from the points on which it is hardly possible or 
conceivable that we can be all united. 





THE GREAT INDIAN DANGER. 


XTERNALLY, everything in India is at peace just now. 
Lord Ripon is governing sensibly and well, with unusual 
appreciation from natives, and with little criticism, except 
from those who think that he presses the work of decen- 
tralisation too fast and too far. It is felt, however, by all 
experienced men, that if India is to be permanently benefited 
by our rule, this process must be commenced; and after the 
first plunge has been made, opposition will slowly die away. 
After all, the Indians established municipalities and worked 
them successfully while their present rulers were tattooed 
savages ; and as they continue to do so in Native States, they 
cannot have lost the art. The frontier troubles are nearly 
over, the Burmese troubles never come to a head, and in the 
length and breadth of India, with its population of 250,000,000, 
there is no local insurrection, The budget of the next 
financial year will be a fairly good one, if Egyptian ex- 
ponses are small ; and the Government has recurred with 
success to the older and wiser plan of raising necessary loans 
in the country itself, at rates calculated and paid in silver 
currency. All these are reassuring facts, as are also the growth 
of Indian trade, and the consequent enrichment of the trading 
class ; but nevertheless, we wish it were possible for English 
politicians to attend, if it were only for a week of the Session, 
to one Indian subject. All accounts, independent and official, 
show that the ultimate difficulty of India, the economic 
situation of the cultivator, is coming to the front in a most 
disheartening way, and is exciting among the most ex- 
perienced officials a sensation of positive alarm. In Bengal 
proper, the mainstay of the British sovereignty, the in- 
crease in the numbers of the people, the consequent compe- 
tition for land, and the enhancements of rent by landlords, 
have all become so great, that the responsible officials are 
suggesting changes far more radical than the Irish Land Law. 
They, in fact, dread lest the spirit of resistance to rent 
already manifested in Pubna and other fertile counties should 
become general, and end in a movement, a passive insurrec- 
tion, with which the Government could not cope, and which 
might break the sheet-anchor of Indian finance, the Land 
Revenue of Bengal. They, therefore, propose laws which 
will seriously diminish the landlords’ power of evicting and 
of raising rents, but will not, we fear, relieve the pressure 
arising from increasing population, which has already 
absorbed all the good land in the country, and converted 
Bengal into a warren, swarming with people of whom one- 
third are, for their wants, well off; one-third struggling, but 
not in despair; and one-third perpetually on the verge either 
of famine or of bankruptcy, both being averted only by exces- 
sive labour, and an economy extending to an insuflicient con- 
sumption of food. There must be many millions of people 
in the Presidency now, including, of course, Behar, who could 
not stand up against two bad harvests, but must be fed, through 
remissions of rent or direct grants, either by the landlords or 
the State. 

That is not a safe position, and in the Mahratta country 
matters are even worse. Mr. Hunter’s. speech on the con- 
dition of the peasantry there, wisely telegraphed in extenso to 
the Zimes, was uttered before the Viceroy in Council bya servant 
of their own, and was uncontradicted. Mr. Hunter declares 
that in the wide Mahratta country, filled by the people who 
once conquered Central India and defied us, people made 
for guerrilla war, the situation is going from bad to worse, 
till the .peasantry, by the admission of the special Judges 
appointed to examine their debts, not only cannot pay them, 
but cannot pay the Government assessment—their only rent 
—and have, in fact, “not enough to support themselves and 
theiy families throughout the year.” This means that in 
these great districts, which are fertile, though possibly 
overcropped, the population lives in bad years upon the 
verge of starvation, and is perpetually increasing its 
permanent debt, which can never be paid except by the 





surrender of the fields, without which Indian peasants 
consider their case desperate. The Mahrattas in par- 
ticular have absolutely no other resources, On the last 
occurrence of such pressure, they broke out and over- 
flowed Central India as soldiery; but they cannot do this 
again, for the British sword is in the way. They have lost 
their carrying trade, killed for ever by the British railways. 
They have lost their village manufactures, killed, probably 
for ever, by British competition. And they have lost, we 
must add, though Mr. Hunter does not, their “ wild” lands, 
lands, that is, of third-rate quality, formerly left uncultivated, 
except in times of pressure, but now absorbed in the increasing 
numbers. They are, therefore, reduced to the soil, and the 
soil cannot yield enough for all they have to pay. This is at 
least the official statement, supported by official reports specially 
ordered from most experienced men, whose direct and pressing 
interest it is to justify the Government in taxing heavily. 

To Old Indians, such accounts as these are the more dis- 
tressing, because they know well that no attacks upon the 
Government will remedy the evils described; because they 
despair of dealing with the grand economic cause, the increase 
of numbers; and because they realise, what no Englishman 
can realise, that while India is a continent, and not a country, 
and has in it, therefore, many prosperous and a few unusually 
happy regions, “ distressed districts,” though only “ dis- 
tricts,” may be so wide and include such huge masses 
of feeble people, that they may be as difficult to deal 
with as ruined kingdoms. If the fault were that of the 
Government, it could readily be cured; but what are the 
group of statesmen who constitute the “* Government of India” 
todo? They can pass, and probably will pass, a law restoring 
the fixity of tenure to which in Bengal great sections of the 
peasantry have a clear historic right. They can, and certainly 
will, warn the Government of Bombay that its collectors must 
abstain from “enhancing” .the assessments,—that is, the 
quit-rentals of the people. They may restrict severely the 
money-lenders’ power of recovering old debts, and this they 
have done, and are doing. But, should these measures fail, 
as they readily may fail—for in the growth of population, the 
landless peasantry hire from the fixed ryots as well as from 
landlords, and essay to live on impossible patches of soil—what 
more can the Government attempt? They cannot surrender 
all revenue. They cannot, in Bengal, confiscate all Zemindars’ 
rights. They cannot, in Bombay, pass the sponge over all 
mortgage debts. They cannot establish a self-working and 
permanent Poor-law, for taxation cannot be increased, and no 
grant the Treasury could make would seriously relieve the 
masses who would rightfully claim a share. They cannot 
force the people to emigrate, even if there were lands at their 
disposal fit for emigration. They cannot, in short, reduce the 
population, or increase the fertility of the soil, which, 
except in the Deltas, is racked already, and is much 
better cultivated than Englishmen believe; and they cannot 
give up all claim to a share in the produce, and so make the 
preservation of order and the distribution of justice simply 
impossible. They are faced on every side by impossibilities, 
or rather by a compulsion to pass small measures, when they 
know that only large measures could succeed, and doubt their 
right to sanction them. They could, for example, quiet 
Bengal, if not improve it, by declaring all tenants whatsoever 
to be khodkhast, or hereditary tenants beyond eviction or 
enhanced rents, but would not that be a breach of faith? The 
landlords say it would, and the Government evidently thinks 
so also. They could in Bombay remove distress for the present 
by reducing assessments one-fourth, sweeping off all mortgage 
debts, and, as the old Princes did, declaring cultured land 
inalienable for debt. But where is the remitted taxation to 
come from? Oan a Christian Government declare debts con- 


‘tracted under its laws irrecoverable? Oughta civilised Govern- 


ment, even with the consent of the people, to declare to a 
whole population that its only available property shall be no 
longer available as a pledge ? 

We shall be asked how we reconcile these despondent views 
about the Indian cultivator with the admitted prosperity in 
many departments of Indian affairs. Just as we reconcile the 
condition of Donegal with the price of shares in the Bank of Ire- 
land, or the condition of Essex farmers with the general state of 
British trade. There are states of society, as we see, in which every 
class will prosper except the cultivator of the soil ; and that state, 
as officials warn us, begins to exist over large sections of India. 
Tens of millions of persons there either can do or will do nothing 
but cultivate ; and if cultivation does not pay, what hope have 
they? The traders do not buy more food of them for being 
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rich, and they have only food to sell. They can get their 
s clothes” cheaper through free-trade and railways, but they 
have reduced clothes to such an inappreciable minimum, that 
the saving is not a rupee a year per house. They need 
nothing else save only land, and land, under the pressure 
of numbers, becomes so dear, that either the profit 
per acre will not keep them, or they get too few 
acres for a maintenance. New occupations would save 
them, but they must be occupations for millions, and 
where are they? Emigration would save them, but even the 
British Government dare not force them to emigrate, and 
voluntarily they will not go, except into neighbouring Native 
States, where they are not wanted, or neighbouring districts, 
which they speedily reduce to the old condition. Indian trade 
might be doubled, and all Indian traders made rich, and yet the 
pressure of ever-increasing multitudes upon the soil of Bengal 
and the Deccan might in a bad year produce famine, or a 
distress amidst which society would dissolve. Five people 
cannot live and pay a direct tax in money and the 
interest of old debts at sixteen per cent., upon five 
acres of overcropped soil, without danger in bad years 
of a catastrophe. That is the position of whole districts in 
India, and the comparative wealth of other districts is nothing 
to the purpose. All, however, that we want is thorough 
examination of the subject by men who can lead opinion. We 
have no course to recommend, and no law to oppose. We 
believe ourselves firmly that in India, as in Ireland, fixity of 
land tenure is the sheet-anchor of society, because it binds the 
majority closely to the State, but even fixity will not meet the 


.economic danger. Let the statesmen say what will, or face 


the consequences, which in India will either be recurrent 
famines, or a bewildering, passive insurrection of men whom 
the Government cannot blame, or shoot down. 





MR. RAIKES ON OPPOSITION. 


R. RAIKES'S article, in the Nineteenth Century, on 
the duties of Opposition, is interesting chiefly as 
betraying how curiously deep the Tories’ belief still is that by 
highly appreciating Lord Hartington, they can produce the 
effect of depreciating Mr. Gladstone. It contains one very 
spiteful sentence, in which Mr, Raikes hints that Mr. Glad- 
stone, during his retirement, was “suspected of prompting 
independent action” embarrassing to Lord Hartington. Sus- 
pected by whom? Certainly not by Lord Hartington, 
but perhaps by Mr. Raikes. Mr. Raikes’s suspicions, 
however, on these subjects are not important factors 
in the policy of the Liberal Party, and though he is so 
anxious to panegyrise Lord Hartington, at the expense of 
Mr. Gladstone, he will not produce the effect of diminishing 
the strength of Liberal confidence either in Mr. Gladstone or 
in Lord Hartington. Mr, Raikes has shrewdness enough to 
see that the myth growing up as to Mr. Disraeli’s infallibility 
as a Leader of Opposition is a misleading myth, which is lead- 
ing more than one free-lance of the Conservative party,— 
Lord Randolph Churchill, for instance, in particular,—into 
very serious blunders. But he himself contributes not a little 
towards a myth at least as misleading, and quite as popular 
among Conservatives, as to the almost infallible sagacity with 
which Lord Hartington led the Opposition between 1875 and 
1878,—a myth the value of which to Mr. Raikes is obvious 
enough, since it gives him the double opportunity he wants,— 
first, the opportunity of depreciating Mr. Gladstone, whose vast 
influence in the country is, as he rightly thinks, so mischievous 
to the Tory party; next, the opportunity of magnifying the 
particular style of Opposition leadership for which Lord 
Harington, as he thinks, has gained the applause of both 
parties, 

Our own opinion of Lord Hartington as the Leader of 
Opposition is not at all that of Mr. Raikes. We should say, 
indeed, with him, that he made an admirable leader on all 
the greater occasions, before Mr. Gladstone brought forward 
his series of Resolutions on Eastern affairs, But it is simply 
a mistake to speak of him, as Mr. Raikes does, either, on the 
one hand, as exceptionally “ moderate ” in “his own political 
views ;” or, on the other hand, as a very industrious leader, 
a view of him which Mr. Raikes rather suggests than asserts. 
Lord Hartington was a popular leader because he was so 
heartily Liberal,—even Radical,—in his views on all critical 
Occasions, until at least subjects came up on which he had 
no very strong opinions of his own, and on which he was 
misled by the strong anti-Russian feeling which he supposed 
to pervade the Liberal Party in the country, as it certainly did 








pervade the circles in which he himself chiefly mingled. But 
Lord Hartington earned no popularity at all as an indefatig- 
able leader of Opposition. Sometimes he was not even in 
his place on a Budget night. Often, for night after night 
of debates on Estimates or Supply, he left his place on 
the Front Bench unoccupied, and the conduct of Oppo- 
sition to the guidance of Sir William Harcourt, or Mr. 
Forster, or even Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, or in the ab- 
sence or inactivity of the whole Front Bench, of Sir Charles 
Dilke or Mr. Dillwyn below the gangway. Till the Eastern 
policy of the late Government came to be discussed, Lord 
Hartington did admirably on great occasions; but he was 
nothing like an indefatigable leader, showed nothing like Mr. 
Disraeli’s tenacity when Mr. Disraeli occupied the same 
post. To this, in some degree, perhaps, Lord Hartington owes 
the excess of credit assigned to his leadership in the Tory 
ranks ; to this, and their great desire to find some rival whom 
they can praise to the discredit of Mr. Gladstone. They like 
him partly for not bothering them much. They like him more 
for having turned the cold-shoulder to Mr. Gladstone’s Reso- 
lutions on the affairs of the East. But they like him most of all 
because they believe that he could never have brought the country 
round to his side, as Mr. Gladstone brought it round ; because 
they think that they should have fought a much more equal 
contest with him, than they have fought with Mr. Gladstone. 

In all these reasons for admiring Lord Hartington, Mr. 
Raikes certainly concurs. But on one other point he has 
as certainly but little ground for his admiration, Lord 
Hartington has never been an especially mild Liberal. 
No doubt, when he thought the resistance to flogging 
in the Army had gone far enough, he administered a 
snub to the leaders of that resistance, which Mr. Cham- 
berlain took up with more heat than wisdom. But on all 
the subjects on which the strength of Liberalism is usually 
tested, Lord Hartington often satisfied the left wing of the 
party even better than Mr. Gladstone has satisfied it. It 
would be difficult to find a better handbook of Radicalism 
than Lord Hartington’s speeches in Lancashire during the 
canvas of 1880. We have heard these speeches referred to 
by Radicals as containing about the best condensation of 
sound Radical opinion that it would be possible to find. It was 
Lord Hartington, for instance, who first gave to the proposal of 
closing debate by a majority its true political importance. It 
was Lord Hartington who firmly insisted that this power was 
needed not merely to put down Obstruction, but to get rid of 
superfluous discussions for which the House has really no 
sufficient time. Indeed, there is not a test-subject for Radicals, 
from the reform of the Land Laws to the uses of what is com- 
monly called a caucus, on which Lord Hartington has not ex- 
pressed opinions on which Mr, Chamberlain himself could not 
easily improve. Why, then, is it that we hear so much from Con- 
servatives of Lord Hartington’s “ moderation?” Only, we believe, 
because Lord Hartington now and then deferred, on sub- 
jects which he had not personally studied, like those affecting 
Russia and Turkey in the East, to the very strong opinions pre- 
valent in London Clubs, though unshared by the country. This 
is only saying in another way what we have already admitted, 
that Lord Hartington is not the most diligent of politicians, that 
he has not Mr. Gladstone’s versatility and enormous power of 
digesting subjects for himself, and that, consequently, when he 
is at fault, he is more or less biassed by the stratum of social 
opinion in which he lives. This is no very serious fault. But 
it is the only foundation that exists for the fable that Lord 
Hartington is at all less thorough-going in his Liberalism than 
Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Raikes, though he advances no general theory of the 
manner in which Opposition ought to be conducted, refers to 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s failure to assail the Government 
effectually on the subject of the so-called “ Kilmainham 
Treaty ” as the greatest blunder which Sir Stafford Northcote 
has made, and professes his belief that if Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
had still been in the House of Commons during last April, 
the Government would have received its death-blow. All 
we can say is that no Member of the Government spoke 
with more effect on that subject than Lord Hartington; and 
though, of course, it does not follow that because his plain 
common-sense was effective in defending the release of 
Mr. Parnell, his plain common-sense might not have been 
equally effective, had he been Leader of the-Opposition, in 
attacking it, yet it does lend a certain presumption to that 
view. It would be difficult to find leaders less like each other 
in their conception of the duties of Opposition than Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Gathorne Hardy (Lord Cranbrook). The 
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one was always strong and lucid on matters of principle, but 
always unwilling to press a personal attack beyond what 
was reasonable; while the latter has always revelled in 
personal attacks, and on a very famous occasion even 
attempted to support a justification of the policy of the 
Empire in India in 1878, on a vilification of the policy of 
the Empire in India under Lord Lawrence and Lord North- 
brook in 1869 and 1873. We find it very difficult to believe 
that Lord Hartington would have discharged effectively, as 
leader of Opposition, the office which Mr. Raikes justly thinks 
that Mr. Gathorne Hardy would have discharged very effect- 
ively indeed. It has never been Lord Hartington’s art to 
use happily the force of political prejudice and personal 
innuendo, and to refuse opponents credit for meaning exactly 
what they say. Mr. Raikes’s conception of the duties of 
Opposition is a little confused. He would like to combine in 
the Conservative leader a pungency of personal criticism like 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s, with the reputation of a perfect fair- 
ness and candour of criticism like Lord Hartington’s. But these 
qualities can hardly be combined. We must allow statesmen 
the defects of their qualities, whether those qualities be justice 
and candour, or a talent for personal criticism. Lord Hart- 
ington’s qualities imply a certain deficiency in the power 
of running-down opponents who have merely excited against 
them very wide-spread prepossessions. Lord Cranbrook’s 
qualities imply a certain deficiency in allowing fairly for the 
atmosphere of prejudice with which unpopular politicians of 
the type of Irish agitators are viewed. Mr. Raikes might 
conceive a Leader of Opposition who had the qualities of 
either, and the defects which accompany them, but hardly a 
Leader of Opposition who combined the qualities of both, and 
the defects of neither. Yet, that is what he wants. 





THE BRITISH PROPOSAL FOR THE SUEZ CANAL. 


HE Times of Friday makes an announcement which, if 
true, is of great importance. The British Government, 
after a deliberation almost needlessly long, has agreed to pro- 
pose to the Powers that the Suez Canal shall be declared a 
free water-way for the world, an arm of the sea, to be traversed 
at discretion by the navies and commercial steamers of all 
Powers wishing to use it. Those who pass must pay duties 
for the privilege, as they used to do in the Sound, and equally, 
of course, must abstain from fighting within the Canal, as 
they must now abstain from fighting within the waters under 
the municipal control of any European Power. The rule against 
fighting in harbour will be applied as it would be applied in the 
Channel, and all fighting in the Mediterranean or Red Sea must 
be done so as not to impede the International waterway. 

If this statement is correct, the Government has, we believe, 
hit upon that proposal which, while most just to other nations, 
safeguards most completely the interests of this country. The 
general need of every Power using the Canal is, that whether 
the nations are at war or at peace, its own ships shall have a 
right of unimpeded passage, and this is secured. England 
and America or England and France might be at war, and 
still their ships could pass through the Canal, just as they 
could pass through the Channel unimpeded, except by material 
force exerted on the open sea; and so also could the ships 
of all neutrals. No Power, under pretext of being at war, 
would block or occupy the Canal without incurring the 
hostility of all Europe; and no Power could, as owner of 
either bank, shut the Canal, without the same consequence. 
The Canal, in fact, could not be legally shut at all, and the 
law keeping it open would have this peremptory sanction, that 
any nation using it would fight, rather than see itshut. The 
law, therefore, is sure to be observed,and the Suez Canal becomes 
a narrow gulf of the Mediterranean, or a prolongation of the 
Red Sea. That must be good for Europe, and especially for 
the less formidable European Powers; while, as regards Eng- 
land, it is perfect security. Any Power which fights us must 
fight us on open water, which is just what we want. True, 
we waive the right of asking Egypt to close the Canal, and a 
French or Russian Fleet may pass through to attack India; 
but then also a British Fleet can pass through to defend India, 
and we can fight in the Red Sea as easily as in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Only one danger, in fact, remains. Suppose the Canal 
blocked by a new Arabi, or a conqueror coming from Southern 
Egypt, and careless of International Law, which is, of course, 
possible. Well, suppose the Straits of Malacca blocked by a 
pirate. The new Arabi, like the pirate, would become at once 
hostis humanit generis, and would be attacked and hanged 








as rapidly as might be. We cannot prevent such an occur- 
rence, any more than we can prevent O'Donovan Rossa 
from blowing up an Irish ship in the Canal itself, but we 
can punish it ip a way which no one but a lunatic would 
risk. Moreover, we intend to construct, in one way or another, 
a stable Government in Egypt, whether Native or European, 
and without the consent of that Government no such outrage 
is possible ; while, as such consent would be followed by the 
downfall of the Government, no such consent will be given. 
The Canal, in fact, will for us be as secure as if we held it; 
while for the rest of Europe it will be more secure, a result 
most acceptable to all diplomatists, and calculated in the 
highest degree to smooth the British path in Egypt itself. The 
first source of all the jealousy in that matter is, that England, 
ruling in Egypt, might block the Canal; and, under Lord 
Granville’s proposal, she, while demanding that the Canal shall 
always remain as open as any other arm of the sea, renounces that 
power for ever. The Canal Question is cut out of the Egyptian 
Question, and settled by itself, on so strong a basis that every 
Power in Europe will be directly interested ia keeping the law 
intact. That would be an admirable total result of diplomacy, 
and will, we believe, be assailed in England only by those 
fanatics who fancy that England could have gained the right 
to close the Canal whenever she was herself at war. She 
could not, and if she could, would have acquired an almost 
nominal advantage. A French Fleet or a Russian Fleet cannot 
defeat a British Fleet one bit the more because it can get into 
the Red Sea. We, possessing also a permanent right of 
transit through the Canal, can follow it there just as 
easily as into any arm of the Mediterranean; and, 
indeed, much more easily, because from the Red Sea there 
is no escape without encounter with a squadron stationed, 
as it would be in war-time, off the Isle of Perim. The British, 
in fact, without exciting jealousy and without committing an 
unfairness, get rid of the possibility of the Canal being shut, 
of Turkish claims to its sovereignty, of Egyptian claims to its 
sovereignty, and of M. de Lesseps’ claims to do as he likes with 
his own creation. The Suel Canal becomes the Suez Channel, 
—which is precisely the result that suits all the world, and 
especially England, best. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON LOCAL TAXATION. 


\ | OST people have at one time or another been stopped on 

their way from a foreign station to their hotel by the 
officers of the Octroi,and many of them, perhaps, have thought 
with pride of the freedom from such annoyances enjoyed by 
Englishmen. To the traveller who has merely to answer the 
conventional question by the conventional negation the incon- 
venience is nothing, but to the marketwomen who are bring- 
ing in their goods, and to the townspeople who have to pay an 
enhanced price for every article so brought in, it is a real in- 
convenience. Yet the Octroi, after all, is only a method, 
clumsy, perhaps, but not quite ineffectual, of avoiding the 
gross injustice of our English system of local taxation. It is 
one among the Continental answers to the question put by Mr. 
Chamberlain, in the letter which was printed in Tuesday’s 
papers, “ How far should personal property contribute to 
local taxation?” Englishmen dismiss the inquiry with a gruff 
“ Not at all!” Land, and the houses built on land, are the 
only things that are tangible enough for the dull vision of a 
local authority. That is all very well, if the only thing to 
be considered is how the question may be soonest got rid of, 
but it bears hardly upon owners and occupiers. There is room, 
perhaps, for some difference of opinion as to the precise division 
of local burdens between these two classes, but there is no 
doubt that they fall upon them, and upon none other. No 
third kind of property is admitted to share the honour. 
A man is judged by his house, or by his estate. If that is 
large, he has to give largely ; if that is small, he must give as 
cheerfully as he can out of that little. Two men may have 
precisely the same income, but if one lives in a large house 
and the other in a small one, or if they live in houses of the 
same size, but at opposite ends of the town, there will be all 
the difference in the world between the sums they severally 
pay to the rate-collector. It does not matter what other 
sources of income either of them has, the local authorities 
are powerless to touch them. A man who lives in lodgings 
and does not own land, may be a millionaire, and the 
parish be none the wiser, What he has is only per- 
sonal property, and as such, it is held to be too in- 
significant to be worth rating. There was a time, no 
doubt, when it was so,—a time when the wealth of the 
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country lay almost exclusively in land, and all that land 
contained or supported. But that time has long passed 
away, and in towns especially there is a vast amount of pro- 
perty which pays nothing whatever towards the cost of local 
overnment. It is said, indeed, by way of extenuation of this 
system, that though local taxes do not fall on the right pro- 
perty, they fall on the right people. The rich do not pay 
rates on all that they have, but they pay them on a kind of 
property which varics in value with the amount of their 
wealth. A man’s house-rent is a good index to his income, 
and if the rates are levied on house-rent, the rich and the poor 
pay about in proportion to their means. In a very general 
sense, indeed, this is true. Poor men live in poor houses, and 
pay low rents; well-to-do men live in good houses, and pay 
large rents. But as between one class of well-to-do men and 
another, house-rent is no index at all. A man with £10,000 
a year who has no children, may not care to have a better 
house than the man with £3,000 who has children. Custom 
determines that they shall live in the same class of house, and 
the size of the family determines whether in that class the 
house shall be small or large. And then there is a whole 
army of lodgers, of all ranks and pursuits, who present nothing 
that the rate-collector can take hold of. It may be an un- 
avoidable anomaly that local burdens should be unequally 
distributed, but the fact that they are unequally distributed is 
beyond dispute. 

In Mr, Chamberlain’s review of the several plans that have 
been proposed for remedying this inequality, the first place 
is given to the plan of making grants from the Consolidated 
Fund. Mr. Chamberlain condemns this, as costly to the 
State and not economical to the Ratepayers. No amount of 
reasoning could establish the contrary, so long as the experi- 
ment, whenever tried, is uniformly unsuccessful. Of late 
years, contributions from the Consolidated Fund have been 
very much in fashion, and if they were really suited to the 
end they are supposed to answer, local rates ought to be 
considerably lower than they were. Instead of this, they 
have remained pretty much what they were, and in 
many instances they have even increased. The fact is 
not at all hard to be explained. When a burden which 
used to be borne by one person is divided between two, the 
relief seems much greater than it is. The ratepayers are in 
the position of two men who have agreed to dine together, on 
the plea that it is cheaper than dining separately. So it may 
be, if they order no more for the two than each would have 
ordered for himself. But the chances are that they go a good 
deal beyond this limit, and that in the end each has to pay more 
than he would have paid if he had dined by himself. It is the 
same thing, Mr. Chamberlain says, with a local authority, when 
it has to consider an increase of the police force, or in the pro- 
vision for lunatics, ‘‘ A strong argument in favour of addi- 
tional expenditure is always found in the fact that half 
the cost will be provided by the Government.” The rate- 
payers are relieved so far as this, that the whole bill does 
not come upon them; but if, in consequence of this, they 
give their orders with proportionately greater readiness, their 
special half of the expense may be as large as the whole would 
have been, had they had greater incentives to economy. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s own thoughts turn to the allocation of 
some of the Imperial taxes to local purposes, “ thus increasing 
the income of the local authorities, while leaving to them the 
whole amount of and responsibility for their own expendi- 
ture.” He does not explain, however, by what machinery he 
would effect this. Is the amount of the tax made over to 
vary with the needs of the local authority? Supposing the 
carriage tax, for example, to be chosen, would each local 
authority be at liberty to fix the duty on carriages within its 
own jursisdiction? Or would the tax be fixed, as now, by 
Parliament, and only the specified amount collected and appro- 
priated by the local authority? In the latter case, the effect 
on the local authorities would be only that of a grant from 
the Consolidated Fund. In the former case, the inequalities 
would be as great as those in the Poor-rate are now, and they 
would be more startling. The same carriage which in one 
place was charged, as now, two guineas a year, would in 
another place be charged ten guineas. We do not know that 
there would be any more harm in this than there is in the 
difference between a Poor-rate of sixpence in the pound and 
one of three shillings, but it would be novel, and being 
novel, it would excite more attention and remonstrance. 
The French plan is to add a certain number of centimes to 
certain taxes, the amount of the addition being fixed by the 
local authorities, but the money being got in as part of the 














tax, so that there is no additional expense for collection. “It 
has been proposed,” says Mr. Chamberlain, -“ that local 
authorities should serve upon the Income-tax Commissioners 
a precept of so much in the pound, to be collected for local 
objects and handed over by the Commissioners.” In many 
ways this would be the fairest of all the substitutes that have 
been suggested for the present system. The existing arrange- 
ments, however, for collecting the Income-tax offer very 
serious obstacles to its adoption. Mr. Chamberlain apparently 
regards these obstacles as insurmountable, but it is not quite 
clear why they should be so. All Income-tax on investments, 
he says, is collected in London, and a man with property in 
the Funds or in Railways who happened to live in the country 
would pay nothing towards the expenditure of his own district. 
while he would contribute largely to the London rates. So, 
too, a man may have a house in the country, and another 
in London. At present, he returns his Income-tax at either of 
them, at his choice; but if he had to pay some additional 
pence for local purposes, he would find out where the rates 
were lowest, and return his Income-tax in London or in the 
country, according as he had fewest of these additional pence 
to pay in one place or the other. These are obvious objections 
to the application of the French plan to England, but is it cer- 
tain that they could not be met by some change in the process of 
collection? Perhaps it would be impossible, but we should 
be sorry to see the idea abandoned until some fiscal ingenuity 
has been brought to bear on it. Hitherto, the one object 
kept in view in the collection of the Income-tax has been to 
make it as little burdensome as is consistent with the main- 
tenance of the few safeguards which it is possible to devise, 
where so much is necessarily left to individual honesty. But 
if the Treasury would give its mind to modifying the regula- 
tions with a view of localising the tax, and thus adopting it 
for local as well as for Imperial purposes, it is possible that 
the difficulty might in a great measure disappear. At all 
events, where the injustice of the present system of rating is so 
great, it is worth while to set experts upon inquiring whether 
something cannot be done in this direction. 








MONEYED WIVES. 

i is only necessary to read the “ Instructions” about 

Deposits issued by the Postmaster-General on January Ist, 
to see the extent of the change which will be effected by the 
Married Women’s Property Act. The Post Office which, as a 
great Bank, is constantly liable to suits-at-law, has very good 
legal advice; and its advisers interpret that Act with a breadth 
and freedom which, much as the measure has been discussed, 
will take many husbands’ breath away, and perhaps at first 
work some injustice. In brief, the Post Office announces that 
from January lst a married woman’s deposit in the Savings’ 
Bank is her own, us absolutely as if she were single, and that 
she can take it away, and therefore spend it, without her 
husband’s concurrence or signature. He has no more to do 
with the matter than if his wife were his sister, or his 
mother. As thousands of husbands in England deposit their 
savings in their wives’ names, in order to keep them more 
secret from their employers and their neighbours, this decision 
will at first, we doubt not, create a good many heart-burnings. 
The husband will be compelled to ask his wife to pay his own 
savings over to him, that he may open a new account; and 
though, in the vast majority of such cases, this will be done with- 
out a word, in a few the wife will suspect that the money will 
be spent, will resent the loss of influence created by the 
necessity for her signature, and will be bitter about the 
matter. She will not be entirely wrong, either, as a good 
many men will take out money to waste when they can 
do it unseen, who would leave their money safe in the Savings’ 
Bank, if they had to tell their wives of its withdrawal. It is, 
however, only just that the husband should have his own 
money, and the bitterness will pass away, while the good of the 
Act will remain, and will, we confidently predict, as regards 
the Depositing Class, be unexpectedly great. Novelists will not 
admit 1t, but nothing is better established than that the English 
woman of the working-class, especially the woman whose 
husband has from 25s. to 40s. a week, is, when she does not 
drink—which, unless very miserable, she rarely does—a saving 
creature. She likes to accumulate, if she can, to possess a little 
“ unbeknown” to spend on her children or herself, or it may 
be her husband, to make a purse for a rainy day,—to be, as 
she puts it herself, “a little in front of the world.” Women 
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hunger for the pleasure of security much more than men do. 
The English working-wife will save as carefully and persistently 
as the French peasant’s wife, though not quite with such rigid 
penuriousness—the French women having, for example, a moral 
horror of candles and fire, as wasters—but she has hitherto had 
to encounter one great obstacle. It is difficult to. keep money 
in a little house in secret, with husband and children and 
neighbours all ravening for silver, and more difficult to bank it, 
because then the husband must be consulted as to its with- 
drawal, knows exactly how much there is, and is always, 
to say the best, under a temptation to liberality, which 
the wife crushes down. Henceforward, the wife, if she can 
make or save any money, can keep it all by herself, in 
absolute security and earning interest, without consulting 
anybody; and, as we believe, she will do it to an unexpected 
extent. Certainly she will when, as is the case in so many of 
the great cities, she is one of two bread-winners, works as hard 
as her husband, and is expected to bear a share, often a prin- 
cipal share, in all expenditure for the children other than 
buying food. She will, in those cases, like to hoard through 
the Post Oifice very much; and whether she improves her own 
character or not—we never feel quite certain as to the moral 
effect of close thrift—she will certainly become more independent, 
and the house more comfortable. There is no need to assert, 
though it is often sadly true, that the wife is, in this country, 
fonder of the children than the husband, is less given to drink, 
and is more far-sighted; it is sufficient to remember that she 
values pence more, and has more microscopic eyes, which is 
universally true, to be certain that the habit of saving among 
married women will, with their new independence, become much 
larger. 


The operation of the Act within much higher households will, 
we believe, be nearly the same,—a great development of in- 
dividuality among women, and a decided increase in economical 
management. It may be, probably will be, years before 
middle-class women, or rich women who are not compelled by 
misery to understand law as their poorer sisters do, will 
fully recognise the alteration which has been made in their 
position by the Act; but when they do, they will undoubtedly 
feel a novel sense of independence. It is this point which, as 
it seems to us, our contemporaries forget, when they say the 
social result of the Act will be so small. We do not expect, 
any more than they do, that laws which have their foundation 
deep in human nature will cease to operate; that all wives with 
money will defy their husbands, or that all husbands with 
moneyed wives will cease to rule their own households. All 
that, we agree, is nonsense, akin to the nonsense that 
educated women make bad housekeepers, or that the girl 
who knows Greek will never mend a frock; but it is not 
nonsense to say that a new spirit will enter households in 
which both husband and wife have incomes. The differences 
caused by mental change is much greater than the difference 
caused by material change, and the mental change will be very 
great. The wife may leave her husband to manage the joint 
income as before, or may spend her share on the house as 
much as ever, but she will do either with a new sense that 
the money is her own, that she has more right over it, 
more claim to be heard about it,—more justice, so to speak, 
on her side. The mere fact that if the wife insists the 
husband cannot in future take his own way regardless of her 
remonstrance. will have a great effect, and there is more than 
this in the change. English people are not only law-honest, but 
they are very law-honest. One-half of us, at least, will regard 
spending money legally our own, though it came from the wife, 
as a different matter from spending money not legally our own, 
but still belonging to the wife. No relation in the world quite 
extinguishes the instinct of mewm and twum, which, with the 
alteration of the law, will revive in its full force. To take the 
commonest of cases. A man receiving some fortune with his 
wife allows her £200 a year to do as she likes with. She 
spends it, but always with a sense that she is in some 
sort spending as a trustee. She receives, however, subse- 
quently to the Act £200 a year by bequest, and the allow- 
ance stops. We contend that the second £200 a year 
will be spent under a totally different sense of responsi- 
bility, with more independence, and therefore more indi- 
viduality, even though, gifts being sweet to givers, it is 
spent more directly on the husband. There could be no gift 
before. This increase of individuality is about to accrue, 
moreover, just at a moment when, as all observers admit, 








women are seeking individuality with a sort of pas- 
sion, when they are crying for “ rights” which are all 
rights to be separate and unmerged in their husbands, when 
they are educating themselves with a diligence never before 
known, when they are trying so hard to earn for themselves, 
that new classes of swindlers are trading upon the desire, and 
that dozens of societies, most of them very badly contrived, are 
trying to force women’s way to new careers. The effect will, 
therefore, be great, and one of its manifestations will be a new 
vigour of economy. ‘The journalists all seem to be bemused 
with the notion that the wives owning their own money 
will want to waste it, or, at all events, to spend it, on 
their own fancies. Some will waste and a good many 
will spend in a direction which the husband may dis- 
approve,—that is, will spend upon the children in a way 
very injurious to his own authority. The fondness of 
women for their children just when they seem to be going 
wrong, the disposition to send money to Tommy when he 
is outrunning allowances, and to back up Lucy in buying three 
dresses instead of two, will, we doubt not, be an operative force, 
and a frequent cause of trouble, or even of bitter dissension, in 
well-off households. But the majority of Englishwomen are not 
spenders, but savers; are annoyed by many of men’s extrava- 
gances, in gifts as well as purchases; are vexed, not pleased, 
to see the money disappear without visible return. They say 
little now, unless the extravagance becomes dangerous, because 
the money is not theirs, and all people have about money some 
instinct of justice; but when it is theirs, they will say much 
more, and often very effectually. It is not so easy to resist 
prudent counsel at any time, and when the prudence takes the 
form of advice to save money which is legally as well as morally 
the speaker’s own, what is to be done but yield? We do not, 
as we have said, expect many dissensions to arise from the law, 
for husband and wife can get along in pecuniary matters like 
any other partners; and nine times out of ten, the husband, 
if he will only be at the trouble to reason, instead 
of ordering, will have his own way; but depend on it, 
of such as do arise, the majority will spring from the 
wife’s wish to accumulate, and not from her wish to 
spend. That this will be the case among the poor is 
not only certain, but admitted; and the human nature of the 
poor is not a separate article, belonging to them alone. Whether 
that change will be for good, we do not pretend to decide. Very 
often it will not be, for Englishmen seem, when they become 
over-prudent, to suffer some moral and intellectual loss 
which is not so great among over-prudent Continentals or 
among women; but that the change will, on the whole, 
increase the stability of English households, we feel 
sure. That the contrary should be so widely fancied, or, at 
all events, so widely said, is one more proof among many how 
much more men form their ideas from books than from their 
own observation. ‘The satirists accuse women of extravagance, 
the observers accuse them of over-thrift; the satirists say 
they never understand pecuniary business, the observers say 
they understand every business rule quite readily, except the 
usefulness of a little waste in lubricating the movement of 
affairs. The total result of the Married Women’s Property 
Act will be to make women more independent and individual, 
and, therefore, to bring out in a stronger way their penchant 
for accumulation. 





M. RENAN ON THE “AMUSINGNESS” OF THE AGE. 
M RENAN, in the striking autobiographical study which 

e he has recently contributed to the Revue des Deus 
Mondes,—a sketch of himself which well deserves separate 
study,—remarks, in conclusion, that the age we live in will pro- 
bably not be regarded as one of the greatest, but will be regarded 
as the most amusing of ages; and M. Renan adds that, unless 
the close of his life has something very severe in store for him, 
he shall have no right to feel anything but thankfulness towards 
the Cause of all Good “ for the charming progression which he 
has been permitted to make through Reality.” We wonder to 
how many men of our own day, and especially to how many 
men of our own country, M. Renan’s saying will recommend 
itself as a true description of the age in which they are living. 
To M. Renan, who, as he says, has seldom been looked upon even 
by the French omnibus-drivers as “ un voyageur sérieux,” so 
willing has he been to let any one who wished it sit upon him, 
if it would spare the sitter inconvenience, a good deal has 
probably seemed amusing which would not seem amusing to 
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every one. He has evidently had an exceptionally sweet and 
easy temper, which has annihilated for him the smaller vexa- 
tions of the world; and he has evidently also had that power of 
not taking too much to heart the greater issues of life, which 
sometimes accompanies a very sweet and easy temper, being 
related to it, indeed, partly as cause;—for when the greater 
issues of life do not strain the nerves to their highest tension, 
there is much more elasticity left for meeting the smaller 
crosses with an easy indifference, or even an amused and 
cheerful display of -intellectual and moral stoicism. M. 
Renan may, perhaps, be regarded as having rarely been 
“ un voyageur sérieux” through life in any capacity. He has 
known so well how to throw oil on the troubled waters of exist- 
ence, whether the trouble has arisen from earnestness, or want, 
or care, or doubt, that even through the breakers of youth his 
path was comparatively smooth and safe. He is, indeed, hardly 
a type of average men,—first, because moral and intellectual 
problems which many of them would never care for are suf- 
ciently interesting to him to furnish him with a very delightful 
mental occupation; and next, because he is very unlike most 
of those who would share his preoccupation with these problems, 
in the completely unimpassioned character of the interest which 
is all that he can feel in their solution or their insolubility. 
M. Renan, if we may trust his own account of himself, 
has felt much the same kind of pleasurable imaginative in- 
terest in the greater issues of human destiny which beguiled 
Gibbon into his great work on “The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,”—an interest not too small for long, vivid, and 
preoccupying meditation, but not so great as to involve an im- 
patient repudiation of the plausible and superficial treatment of 
many subjects the adequate and thorough treatment of which 
would be quite inconsistent with a brilliant and fascinating 
manipulation of the whole matter in hand, M. Renan has 
found our age “amusing,” partly because he has just the kind 
of mind to be thoroughly roused by the deeper questions 
which interest so few, but which are sufficiently pressed upon 
the present age to loom larger than ever on the literary class; 
partly because he has not the kind of mind to feel, even on 
these subjects, any passion of spiritual interest. We can 
hardly take, then, M. Renan’s evidence as the evidence of a 
typical man of culture, either for France or England, least of 
all for England. What would most educated men who have 
any sufficient acquaintance with other ages to criticise those 
ages at all, say to M. Renan’s assertion that our age is, of all 
ages, probably the most amusing ? 

We think they would say, first, perhaps, that in England, 
at all events, whatever may be said of France, there is 
amongst educated men hardly that easy self-tolerance which 
is the first condition of an amused life. In the earlier part 
of the last century, there is evidence, as well in England 
as on the Continent, that a feeling of self-satisfaction was felt 
in the mere possession of educated intelligence, which rendered 
such intelligence very much better adapted to form the basis of 
an amusing life than it is now. To be constantly amused, you 
must not have too deep a sense of reality. After all, amusement 
means being drawn away from the more engrossing pursuits of 
life, to lighter kinds of interest. If this be the most amusing 
of all ages, it must be so because the engrossing interests of 
other ages are less engrossing, and the lighter interests are 
more various, and more capable of taking the place of the 
engrossing interests. Or we may, perhaps, put it this way,—that 
if the present age is the most amusing of all ages, it must be 
because some of the interests which were life-and-death interests 
to the older world, are not life-and-death interests, but only 
lively imaginative interests, to the modern world. Now, does 
that truly represent the culture of the present age, or not? We 
should say that in England, at least, it does not represent it 
well; that so far as we can see, the world of Pope and Steele 
and Addison was far better contented to play with the intel- 
lectual side of life, and to meddle with life’s greater issues only 
in that superficial way which can best produce “ amusement,” 
than our own. It is one result of the universal recognition of 
the duty of educating the whole people, that those who are best 
educated are less able than they used to be to regard knowledge 
chiefly as entertaining, or even wit itself as positively absolving 
him who possesses it from all social obligations except those 
necessary for its display. The earnestness of the age is too real to 
admit of any pervading sense of amusement. A very amusing 
age must be an age of many and various interests, like ours, 
but also of little pressure, unlike ours. Among the classes who 
look chiefly for amusement, there is too little restfulness to 





obtain successfully what they look for. Somehow, even they 
catch the contagion of unrest from those who cannot rest be- 
cause they see so much left undone which ought to be done; and 
that is a contagion which, once caught, is fatal to true amuse- 
ment. You cannot be amused without an easy mind, and the 
present age, in England at all events, is not remarkable for an 
easy mind. Matthew Arnold has asked :— 
“ But we, brought forth and reared in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise,— 
What shelter to grow ripe is our’s, 
What leisure to grow wise ?”’ 

And though the implied negative answer may be a poetic exaggera- 
tion, we believe it is true that the combination of greatly increased 
facilities for knowing the world with a greatly increased sense of 
the duty of improving the world, has done at least as much to 
undermine the amusingness of amusements for us, as theincreased 
intellectual resources of our age has done to multiply the num- 
ber of accessible amusements. Undoubtedly, the new rapidity 
of life has, on the whole, impaired its amusingness to educated 
people, though, doubtless, to the duller classes of all lands it 
has brought a new element of variety. To the educated, however, 
it spoils amusement to have so many competing amusements 
and entertainments between which to choose. Indeed, this 
hurry of competition too often injures the quality of the 
amusements themselves, for the strain after novelty is not the 
atmosphere in which genuine humour, or playfulness, or the 
easy, meditative wit which is most truly amusing, is at all 
wont to grow. Compare the age which is most genuinely 
taken with Gilbert’s Patience with the age which was 
most genuinely taken by Sheridan’s Rivals or Critic, and we 
shall, we think, be compelled to say that both the power to amuse, 
and the genuineness of the amusement, were much greater in 
the earlier age than in our own. The great increase in the 
number of interests, the vast multiplication of small supplies of 
knowledge from all quarters, is too distracting for the genuine 
amusement of mankind. A certain power of brooding is neces- 
sary to every one with a real genius for amusing mankind, 
and a certain power of absorbing the atmosphere of amusement 
is necessary to those who would really enjoy it. The more 
active spirits of our age have neither the leisure to produce 
the highest forms of amusement, nor the leisure to enjoy 
them when produced. It is only quiet and solitary writers 
who can provide us with the higher forms of amusement, 
and they provide what it takes more leisure and rest of mind 
to enjoy, than the ordinary class of enjoyers are willing to 
give. It is quite true, of course, that those who, like M. 
Renan, can find the truest enjoyment in the consideration 
and discussion of the highest spiritual and moral questions, and 
who are not sufficiently open to the morally disturbing influ- 
ences of our time to have their imaginative enjoyment inter- 
rupted by external causes, have fuller opportunities of enjoy- 
ment, and fewer of the troubles appertaining to such enjoyment, 
than the men of any other age could have had before them. But 
then, as a rule, those who share M. Renan’s interests find in 
them much more than opportunities for intellectual enjoyment ; 
while those who do not share those interests will rarely find 
their amusements important enough to fill that place in their 
mind which they obviously fill in M. Renan’s. It is, doubtless, 
the most amusing of all ages to one who can find the most 
profound enjoyment, and little beyond enjoyment, in consider- 
ing the origin of all religions, for while no age has ever been 
permitted to deal so frankly and freely with these questions 
as the present age, no age has ever had such rich intellectual 
opportunities for dealing with them thoroughly. But for those 
whose amusements are not derived from themes so solemn, but 
are really relaxations from the strain of practical life, the age 
is not, we think, nearly so amusing as many which have pre- 
ceded it,—partly because those who provide the amusements 
are more jaded by the moral pressure of the day than their 
predecessors, and still more because those who should enjoy the 
amusements, have not the spring of mind left to enjoy them as 
thoroughly as similar amusements were enjoyed by previous 
generations. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
————— 


THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER AND MILES 
PLATTING. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Unlike my old friend, Mr. Hughes, I feel very grateful to 
the Spectator for the line that it has all along taken, throughout 
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these miserable squabbles, in favour of toleration and the rights 
of congregations. That the Ritualists, if refused that religious 
liberty which the other parties in the Church so freely enjoy, will 
be sorely tempted, not to turn Roman Catholics, as the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol kindly suggests, but either to cause 
a disruption, or to promote disestablishment, is obvious. True 
statesmanship, as well as true charity, would surely try to re- 
move the temptation to either course. Archbishop Tait would 
have done this. It is to be hoped that Archbishop Benson, and 
the majority of his brethren, will follow that Christian lead. 
We want different types of service, to suit different types of 
mind and feeling. Ranging from the worship of our forefathers 
in the beginning of King Edward VI.’s reign, which the 
Ornaments Rubric, according to its author, Bishop Cosin, 
was meant to cover, to the mission service which many 
of us have found both useful and popular, which in the 
Prayer-book is conspicuous by its absence, and which differs 
in nothing, except, I hope, in its refinement, from that of any 
little or big Bethel in the kingdom. After all, the Ritualists, 
whatever their faults, have a good deal to complain of. An Act of 
Parliament (of a non-Christian Parliament) is passed avowedly 
for the partisan purpose of “putting down Ritualism.” Its 
spirit is faithfully carried out by the Judicial Committee, in 
direct contradiction of previous decisions, in “ Westerton v. 
Liddell,” and “ Martin v. Mackonochie.” The plain, natural, 
common-sense meaning of the Ornaments Rubric, as declared 
in these two judgements, had previously been affirmed by the 
famous Committee of Lords and Divines in 1641, as well as by 
such authorities on Ritual as Dr. Nicholls, Wheatley, Bishop 
Phillpotts, and Dr. Stephens; while the later decision was de- 
clared by Chief Baron Pollock, one of the Judicial Committee 
himself, to have been founded on policy, and not on law. Then the 
Judge of the so-called Arches Court never fulfils the conditions 
of subscription, &c., which alone could give him any spiritual 
authority; and, indeed, he expressly repudiates any authority not 
that of Parliament. And now the Ritualists may fairly com- 
plain that the Bishop of Manchester, who, we are told, is “ the 
officer in charge upon whom it rests to see the law as it stands 
obeyed,” is himself a notorious law-breaker in this very matter, 
seeing that he never wears the Eucharistic vestment (a cope) 
which Canon xxiv. orders him to wear; while, by sanctioning 
the innovation of evening communions, contrary to all the 
customs and usages of the Church of England, he lays himself 
open to the censure pronounced in Article xxxiv. upon all 
who, “of their private judgment, openly break the traditions 
and ceremonies of the Church.” Mr. Hughes forgets that the 
Bishop has said many “ an unkind word of Mr. Green ” and his 
friends. He has never tired of proclaiming that they were 
“bad citizens,” who “ posed as martyrs.” Perhaps the Court 
Bishops in the time of Charles I. thought and said the same of 
John Hampden, when he resisted the illegal decisions of the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council in his day. We all now 
feel that John Hampden won the civil liberties of England by 
his “ bad citizenship.” I venture to think that our religious 
liberties will owe very much the same debt of gratitude to the 
Ritualists.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Burghelere, January 1st. G. R. Porat. 


(To tHE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 
Srr,—Permit me to say that your article on the Bishop of 
Manchester’s refusal to institute Mr. Cowgill to St. John’s, 
Miles Platting, is not characterised by that fairness which is 
looked for in the Spectator. 

The paragraph to the effect that the Bishop commits the 
offence for which he blames the Ritualists, by setting up “ his 
own interpretation of the law against the interpretation affixed 
to it, or, at all events, believed to be affixed to it, by the Courts,” 
is surely proof that my complaint is well founded. The Bishop, 
in truth, would only lay himself open to your charge if, after 
the Courts had expressly ordered him to institute Mr. Cowgill, 
he contumaciously refused to obey the order, and still held on 
to the exercise of his office as Bishop of Manchester. Nor is 
the difference between “affixed to it” and “believed to be 
affixed to it” one to be slurred over. If “ believed to be ” is the 
right phrase, then an explicit declaration of the law is plainly 
needed, in order to remove responsibility from those who act 
under the law. 

A weak or a cowardly Bishop would have found ease and 
comfort in yielding to what appears to be an attempt to force 
the hands of an ecclesiastical authority, and so to discredit the 





action of the Ecclesiastical Courts; but the Bishop of Manchester 
has preferred to vindicate the law, even with the certainty of 
bringing on himself much personal ill-will. 

Here, in his diocese, the Bishop’s candour of mind and deep 
conscientiousness have been too abundantly shown, and are too 
fully appreciated, for your words to be of much account; but 
where confidence in his judgment and uprightness, through want 
of knowledge of his character, is more feeble, your censure may 
have undue weight, and, therefore, I beg you to admit to your 
columns at least one protest against its justice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Water S. Kincu. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I have read with deep regret your remarks on the refusal 
of the Bishop of Manchester to institute Mr. Cowgill to the 
living of St. John’s, Miles Platting. I agree with Mr. Hughes 
in the opinion that the Bishop has made a noble stand, and I 
think he deserves the support of all loyal Churchmen. 

I, in common with my Evangelical brethren, deplore the 
action of the Bishop of London in the Mackonochie case, and 
consider it fatal tu the introduction of true peace into our 
divided Church. It would seem as if the Episcopal Bench, 
with a few honourable exceptions, had ceased to resist 
the reintroduction of sacerdotal errors, both in teaching and 
practice, into the Church,—nay, had resolved to throw their 
shield over such errors, though they are opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, and to the existing constitution of 
the Church, as established by law. The Evangelical body is 
still a power and an influence in the Church, though, to read 
some of the secular papers, one might think it was dead past 
revival; and many outside the Church Association are sorely 
grieved and troubled by the late official connivance with the 
sacerdotal conspiracy. 

I trust a general expression of sympathy may before long be 
conveyed to the Bishop of Manchester, from those who admire 
the firmness and dignified moderation he has shown in circum- 
stances of undoubted difficulty—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuartes D. Bett, D.D. 

The Rectory, Cheltenham, January 3rd. 


[To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Str,—Is there not a fair defence of the Bishop of Manchester 
upon the charge of truce-breaking which you bring against him ? 
There are two benefices now in exactly the same position as to 
avoidance by deprivation. In the one case, the patronage rests 
with a High Churchman; in the other, with a body of Evan- 
gelical Trustees. The way of peace would, apparently, be that 
no nomination should be made in either case; and the period of 
lapse, first to the Bishop and then to the Metropolitan, would 
afford ample time for the issue of the report of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts Commission. 

But if the Bishop of Manchester had held himself bound to 
institute to Miles Platting, the Evangelical Trustees of Bordesley 
might reasonably have claimed a right to put a similar pressure 
on the Bishop of Worcester. As it is, the way is left open to 
these Trustees to abstain from nominating; and Sir Percival 
Heywood has intimated with sufficient clearness that the ser- 
vices at Miles Platting may meanwhile be conducted as the 
Bordesley services are now, sentences of deprivation notwith- 
standing. The London analogy is incomplete, as Mr. Mackono- 
chie has not been deprived,—I am, Sir. &c., ee eei 


[To THE EpITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Not wishing other than the right shoulders to bear the 
responsibility of holding an opinion with which Mr. Thomas 
Hughes disagrees, I write to say that the view that a Bishop 
“ goes beyond the law in refusing to institute a man who will 
not undertake to keep within it,” has been expressed by this 
journal, and by no other legal newspaper. Mr. Hughes.may 
possibly think the difference between this journal and that to 
which you, Sir, erroneously attributed the opinion on December 
23rd last, a difference between Tweedledum and Tweedledee ; 
but even the humblest individual is entitled to his own identity. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Tue Epitor. 
“ Law Journal” Office, December 30th, 1882. 





SIR JOHN LUBBOCK AND THE FINANCE OF 1881-2. 
[To THs EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—I do not often see the Spectator when out of town, but 

the number for December 23rd I got because I wanted to read 

a friend’s article on Landor. After that, I lighted on your 
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praise of Sir John Lubbock’s financial ability, &c. This, as 
general praise, is doubtless deserved; but surely his statement 
on the preseut occasion is not a perfectly fair statement. You 
may have a right to deduct from the expenses of 1882 the cost 
of the Afghan war, but not also that of the Egyptian war; 
utrum horum mavis, accipe, as the Latin grammar remarks. 
Subtract, if you please, the Beaconsfield expenditure; but 
then, you must add your own in its place, unless, indeed, by 
some formula of Midlothian logic, Sir John is entitled to 
assume that as all Tory wars are wicked and foolish, the Tory 
Ministers have to answer, in their guilt, for what such 
wars cost; whilst, on the other hand, ail Liberal hostilities are 
avise and virtuous, and, therefore, the great heart of the nation 
refuses to consider Liberal Ministers responsible for their 
blood-money, but nobly looks upon it as its own debt. If that is 
the argument, it admits of no answer; only, of course, you 
do not expect it to be accepted by your obedient servant, 
A Fossit Tory. 

[Sir John Lubbock was not dealing with the present financial 
year, but with that ending March 31st, 1882, and with that he 
dealt completely. Of course, the cost of the Egyptian War 
ought to be counted, and will be counted in the finance of the 
present year.— Eb. Spectator.] 





THE INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS IN 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “‘ SpecTATOR.”’] 

‘Srr,—In your note upon Egyptian affairs, in the last number of 
the Spectator, you allude to the difficulty, in regard to law re- 
form, caused by the existing Capitulations. It is very true that 
these same capitulations are an obstacle in the way of improved 
criminal jurisdiction under purely native authority. But your 
remarks seem to imply that they also bar the progress of reform 
in civil cases. Now, it is just this civil side of the Egyptian 
Courts in which a great step has already been made. The Inter- 
national Tribunals were established by the Khedive Ismail to 
hear “ mixed cases,”—that is to say, cases between either natives 
cand foreigners or foreigners of different nationality. The Tri- 
unals have worked well, on the whole, and have, I believe, been 
found very useful by the European colony in Egypt. There 
are foreign Judges of character and position in the service 
of the Khedive, and they form a majority in each of the 
International Tribunals. These Judges are appointed on 
the recommendation of their respective Governments, and 
their presence gives so complete a guarantee of the fair- 
ness of the Courts in which they preside, that the various 
Christian nations have been content to waive their Consular 
privileges to the extent of this “mixed” jurisdiction. Could 
not the treaty be revised, so as to include civil cases between 
foreigners of the same nationality, and also criminal proceedings 
wherein foreigners might happen to be concerned P The foreign 
element, so powerful in Egyptian affairs, would then be duly 
protected, and would have no reason to interfere with such 
reforms of the purely Native Courts as Lord Dufferin may 
persuade the Khedive to adopt.—I am, &c., 


Temple, E.C., January 1st. J. Hivary SKINNER. 


EGYPT. 





HARINGTON ANTIQUITIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—As the antiquities of my family seem to possess a greater 
interest for your readers than I should have supposed would 
attach to so unimportant a subject, may I be permitted, as its 
present head, to correct an error into which your correspon- 
dent “ Exul” has fallen, with regard to its connection with the 
‘Gospatrics and Ormes P 

Robert de Haverington, son of Michael, did not marry Joan, 
‘grand-daughter of Robert de Vipont, first Lord Westmoreland, 
but Agnes, sister and heir of William de Cancefield, who brought 
him large possessions at Aldingham. From this alliance were 
descended the three families of Harington (Barons) of Alding- 
ham, Harington of Exton and Ridlington, and Harington of 
Hornby Castle, the two first of which I now represent in the 
male line. 

The history of the transactions of the families of Gospatric 
Orme and Harington with the Abbey of Holm Cultram is to 
be gleaned from the cartulary of that Abbey, preserved amongst 


the Harleian MSS., Nos. 3,911 and 3,891. From these it appears | 


that Gospatric, son of Orme, of Flemingby, granted Flemingby, 
with certain exceptions, to the Abbey of Holm Cultram, that 
this grant was reiterated by his son Thomas, with the consent 





of his brother Alan, and subsequently confirmed by Adam de 
Haverington, of Flemingby. The validity of this grant or con- 
firmation was disputed by Robert, son of Michael Harington ; 
and the issue, whether Adam, who is described in the proceed- 
ings as “antecessor ipsius Roberti,” had granted or not, was 
tried by a jury, who found against the demandant, my ancestor, 
who then, and not before, quitted claim to the Abbot. 

The precise nature of the relationship between Adam 
and Robert Harington I have never been able to ascertain, 
nor how Flemingby, which is stated in my pedigrees to have 
been held by Osulphus, my most distant traceable ancestor in 
the direct male line, in the time of Richard I., originally came 
into the Harington family. If “ Exul” will give me his name 
and address, and assist me in throwing any light on this 
obscure, but to me interesting, question, I should be much 
obliged to him, 

In conclusion, will you permit me to express my gratifica- 
tion at seeing the cudgels taken up for Mrs. Halliday. In 
the main contention which she made, that the Harington 
and Courtenay pedigrees were incorrect, with respect to the 
alliance of William, Lord Harington, of Aldingham, with 
Katherine Courtenay, she was conclusively shown to be right’ 
by the documents which she cited; and I should fancy that 
most of your readers will agree with “ Exul” in thinking that 
the article finding fault with her general history was hyper- 
critical.—I am, Sir, &c., Ricuarp HarineGTon. 


Whitbourne Court, Worcester, December 31st. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF LORD LYTTON. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpecraTor.”’] 
Sir,—In your notice of “The Wit and Wisdom of Lord 
Lytton,” you ask, with reference to myself, “ Why did he not 
remind us—though it be not always true—that ‘the worst pos- 
sible use you can put a man to is to hang him?’” Will you let 
me answer at once, for the simple reason that the Earl of Clar- 
endon was the one who, early in the seventeenth century, when 
descanting, “in his younger dayes,” upon “The Disparity 
between Buckingham and Essex,” first employed the phrase 
that “ hanging was the worst use man could be put to.” See 
“ Reliquize Wottoniane,” p. 201, a rare collection, made, accord- 
ing to its title-page, ‘by the curious pencil of the ever memor- 
able Sir Henry Wotton, Kt.,late Provost of Eaton College,” and 
originally published in 1651 by Izaac Walton.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Atheneum Club, January 1st. Cuaries Kent. 





MRS. OLIPHANT AND BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 

[To THE Epiror or “‘ Tue Spectator.”’] 
Str,—So many people have been alarmed and dismayed by Mr. 
Wilberforce’s indiscreet publication, that you will, perhaps, 
permit me to ask whether one should not employ the same rule 
in respect to written and posthumous gossip, which we freely 
and constantly exercise in respect to oral? When I am told 
that my friend has, behind my back, said something disagree- 
able of me, I pause (probably after the first sting of irritation), 
to ask myself whether the report of what he has said is at all 
characteristic, or like what he would probably say. When both 
the friend and the report are dead, is this rule inapplicable? I 
cannot see why it should be so. My attention has been called 
to a passage in Bishop Wilberforce’s “ Diary,” in which he jots 
down a conversation with Mrs. Carlyle on the subject of my 
“ Life of Irving,” to the effect that [ “did not understand him 
at all,” with further remarks on the loveableness of his charac- 
ter (as if I had misrepresented that), and the conclusion that I 
was “ narrow and jealous, and greatly the cause of submitting 
him [Irving] to his foes.” 

Now, I take leave to say, as I should have done had this been 
reported to me by word of mouth, that I do not believe that Mrs. 
Carlyle ever said anything of the kind. The Carlyles are at 
present, I think most unjustly, the sport of every scribbler, and 
any kind of mud will stick that is thrown at their desecrated 
house. But I, for one, believe in what I know of my honoured 
friends, rather than in what an analysing biographer may de- 
duce, or an irresponsible diarist jot down through the fumes of 
careless talk. My conception of Irving’s character was drawn 
in some respects from the inspiration of Mrs. Carlyle herself, so 
much so as to offend and annoy friends on the other side; and 
I kept back the letter she wrote to me on the publication 
of the book, from the number of her letters which I sent 
to Mr. Froude, on account of the too exuberant praise and 
report of her husband’s approbation which was conveyed in it. 
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The cynical reader will say, perhaps, that this is no’ reason 
why Bishop Wilberforce’s report should not be true. I utterly 
decline, however, to receive it, were it vouched for by a dozen 
Wilberforces. = 
This is not the only case in which the Bishop has put into 
the mouths of well-known persons utterances so uncharacter- 
istic and unlike the supposed speakers, that those who know 
them stand aghast at the loose-lipped babble of a man 
whom they had considered the impersonation of reserve 
and discretion. In such a case, must we depart from all the 
usual rules of evidence in such matters, because the reporter is 
dead P—I an, Sir, &e., M. O. W. OLrpHant. 





PROFESSOR ROSCOE ON THE EXPERIMENTAL 

INOCULATION OF MADNESS. 
(To Tuk Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—With reference to your strongly-worded paragraph re- 
specting Pasteur’s experiments on rabies, I would venture to 
remark that your inability to detect, in the results to which you 
refer, the first glimmering of the flame which may illuminate 
the cause of one of the darkest and most awful of human dis- 
eases, is, to use your own words, “to us” men of science 
* extremely surprising.”’ 

We feel strongly that the objection taken by the Spectator to 
these noble endeavours to search out the cause, and, therefore, 
possibly to dispel the horrors of this disease, “is,” again, to use 
your own powerful words, “ one of the strangest of human super- 
stitions,” and “that the recklessness displayed,” by the inser- 
tion of the paragraph in question, “in relation to the inevitable 
agony inflicted” (upon the human race), “is one of the most dis- 
heartening of all the moral symptoms of our time.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Manchester, January 1st. Henry E. Roscoz. 

[We have always favoured experiments in the inoculation of 
ordinary diseases like cattle-plague, which involve only common 
illness at most, and hold out hope of an important safeguard 
against any serious epidemic. The inoculation of madness is 
a totally different thing, involving a very certain and cruel 
torture for a result which, even if attained, hardly any one 
would use, since the bite of a mad dog is not a contingency 
probable enough to justify a serious, if not dangerous, inocula- 
tion. What would Professor Roscoe say of the morality of 
inducing diseases of the most agonising character tentatively 
even in convicts under sentence of death? Yet what more 
right have we to inflict these agonies on perfectly innocent 
creatures which are wholly at our mercy ?—Eb. Spectator. ] 


SIR NOEL PATON’S “DESIGNS FROM SHELLEY 
AND SHAKESPEARE.” 

[To tHE Epitor or THE “‘ SPEcTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—As it is a matter that somewhat concerns my character 
for good-taste, and, indeed, for common-sense, will you kindly 
allow me to state in your columns, what has already been stated 
in another London weekly, that I am in no way responsible for 
the republication of the “ Designs from Shelley and Shakespeare,” 
which you “ dispose of” in your issue of the 30th ult. with an 
amount of forbearance for which I am duly grateful? These 
designs were originally published in London nearly forty years 
ago, and have been dragged from their long obscurity without 
any knowledge or sanction on my part, and much to my annoy- 
ance and regret.—I am, Sir, &c., No&Eu Parton. 
33 George Square, Hdinburgh, January 2nd. 








POETRY. 
—— 
MIND-STUFF. 
SYSTEM DES TRANSCENDENTALEN IDEALISMUS. 
** And coxcombs vanquish Berkeley with a grin.’’ 
You said that life was Lyric,— 
Or Epic, was it, you said P 
Your words are so wise at times, friend, 
The meaning not seldom seems fled. 
But perhaps ’twas the hearer at fault, friend, 
And not the words that you used, 
For I notice when you are wisest 
My mind only gets more confused. 
But Life, you say, is Lyric, 
And you mean, I think, or I guess— 





For the words “ subjective subsistence ”’ 





Only puzzle me more, I confess— 
You mean, I say, or I fancy, 
That life is a sort of sham, 
The result of a mental delusion 
The conceit of a fancied “I am.” 
For I know you said, your friend, friend, 
Was not the identical “ I,” 
But only a kind of phantasmos, 
A myth, a deception, not I: 
A picture, in fact, projected, 
In mathematical phrase, 
From the plane of a mental perception 
On the plane of a mental haze. 
You denied, I think I remember, 
The existence of Matter per se, 
And said it was only a“ concept’ — 
No matter most certain to me— 
And you spoke, I know, of “ subjective,” 
Of abstract, of concrete, of real ; 
And the scorn you put in your tone, friend, 
Was certainly nothing ideal. 
The mind, you told me, was only 
The perpetual flux and the flow 
Of certain perceptions we connote— 
Another word, I believe, for “ we know ”— 
That the “ self” was merely a fiction, 
The result of “ connoting,” in fact ; 
But nothing that really existed, 
Save only in phrase, in abstract. 
And then, I remember, you quoted 
Some words that you said were by Hume; 
No'wiser could well have existence— 
His words, not himself, I presume— 
But I felt, as I heard you declaim them, 
“True or false, I know, for my part, 
I’m content to hold as sufficient, 
‘TI think, I exist,’ with Descartes.” 
For I gather, I think, as resulting, 
If I take what you say to be true, 
That yourself, friend, are only delusion, 
And I but a function of you. 
Bat still, it is curious and strange, friend,. 
After what you say is so plain, 

That considering how close our relations, 
We should differ so much in the main. 
For, not to use words that are rude, friend, 

Or to wax unneedfully hot, 
I am clear that whatever I wiz, friend, 
Most certainly you I am not. 

And so, farewell, if you please, friend, 
To your queer metaphysical stuff, 
For though Life with you is delusion, 

With me it is real enough. 
“ Life is a shadow,” says Scripture, 
But certainly not, as I’m taught, 
A shadow, indeed, of nothing, 
Projected on nothing from naught. 
Cuartes W. Srusss. 
Granborough Vicarage, January 1st. 








ART. 


—_—— ——- 
ROSSETTI AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

Tur Royal Academicians, in their Academic capacity, can 
hardly have had a very merry Christmas-time. Scarcely had 
the last revels of Boxing Day ended, than Baron Huddleston 
and his jurymen were disposing of their pretensions to con- 
noisseurship in sculpture and drawing, and ere the New Year 
has fairly “settled into its stride,” the Council and President 
have drawn down upon themselves the general censure of the 
Press and the public, for the manner in which they have 
crowded into one small, ill-lighted room the chief works of a 
great painter’s lifetime. So loud and so consistent, indeed, has 
been the condemnation passed upon their conduct in this latter 
matter that, we believe, for the first time in their history, they 
have been shamed into making some tardy and grudging 
amends, and, when we were at the exhibition on Wednesday, 
half of another small room had been utilised for hanging the 
Rossettis. 
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Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti was by no means an artist with- 
out faults. To the calm perfection which marks the works of 
many of the older artists, he never attained. To the last, there 
was in his painting, his drawing, and his manner of conceiving 
his subject, many peculiarities—we might almost say con- 
ventionalisms. What may be just noted briefly in this con- 
nection is that these conventionalisms were in the main original 
ones, and though, perhaps, something analogous to them may be 
found in early Italian Art, they were, in no sense of the word, 
imitations of the practices of previous painters. The 
strange physical peculiarities which many people find so trying 
in Rossetti’s women, are due, by no means, to any defective 
knowledge on the part of the painter, and still less, as we hold, 
to any deliberate affectation. It is perfectly easy to find in his 
poetry, as it was to see in his house and its furniture, that his 
mind consistently ran in a strange groove of medizvalism ; and 
he chose the types of womanhood, and accentuated their pecu- 
liarities, which he found would best serve the purpose of his 
art. If there is one thing more certain about his paintings 
than another, so certain that even a second Belt jury would 
have to consider it, it is that their feeling is entirely natural 
and spontaneous. If exer a “ passive master lent his hand,” that 
master was Rossetti; and in looking at his work, oneis chiefly 
possessed by the fact of its mastery over the man who executed 
it. This is not the painting of an Englishman of the pre- 
sent day, who is looking to mediwval Italy and trying to 
paint like its artists; it is the work of a man who in thought 
and feeling (as half by birth) is an Italian to the core, and 
who has so saturated himself with the literature, poetry, and 
religion of his countrymen of ancient times, that his real life 
is more that of Florence in the fourteenth, than London in the 
nineteenth, century. Had we space, it were interesting to com- 
pare him with Mr. Burne Jones, who wears his “rue with a 
difference,” and try to show the discrepancies and similarities of 
their art; but here we can only pause to point out the great 
~vital distinction between them. Mr. Burne Jones is a painter 
of the present, who regrets the past; Mr. Rossetti was a painter 
of the past, who ignored the present. By this, we do not mean 
that Mr. Burne Jones takes his subjects from the present, that 
is well known not to be the case; but that when he paints his 
old-world themes, he does so as a Modern, with a half-sick re- 
gret that they are past. But to Rossetti, they are not only alive, 
they are the only veritiés living. And this springs from the 
difference of what is sought to be represented. The living 
artist is wedded to the form of ancient life, as evidenced in the 
dresses, the architecture, the quaintnesses of movement, the 
peculiar, half-allegorical manner of representing it, which was 
adopted by the elder Italian painters, and with all these things 
he seeks to make his canvas beautiful. ‘That is his aim. But 
Rossetti does not think about his ancient life at all, does not 
think very much about making a beautiful picture. What he 
does consider is how to tell something as truly as possible. That 


‘he tells it in terms of antiquity is owing to his being,—Rossetti. 


Bat, with him, truth means truth of emotion, and if he can gain 
that, he will surrender to it all else. He is, perhaps, the only 
painter in the world who deliberately works in the same picture 
on two totally distinct lines, the natural and the conventional, 
and succeeds in combining them without offence. The conven- 
tionalities which he introduces are so dramatically and emotion- 
ally natural, that the mind accepts them frankly, and, 
recognising their aid in enforcing the meaning of the picture, 
would not, if it could, have any more consistent treatment. In 
a matter like this, a painter’s method must be judged by its 
results; and if the result is beautiful, the justification is 
complete. 


One other point must be mentioned, before we speak of this 
more fully. We have not yet used the obnoxious word “pre- 
Raphaelite” in this article, but we must do so now, if only to 
remind our readers that in connection with that celebrated word 
and the brotherhood it denoted, one charge has been frequently 
made, and maintained up to the present time. It was said that, 
alike in the painting and the poetry of the school and itsfollowers, 
there was an unhealthy exaltation of the sensual side of love. 
Without stopping to discuss that, let us ask if this can be alleged 
as against Rossetti’s pictures. Taking them as a whole, the 
answer is most certainly, “No.” And yet a very slight varia- 
tion in the form of the question would necessitate a different 
answer, for never in the whole course of Art has there been a 
large collection of works by one painter in which the subject was 
so completely limited to various phases of love. It will be found, 








however, that in each of those pictures which represents a love- 
scene (and there are very many) it is, in so many words, an im- 
possibility to think of the painter as taking a sensual view of his 
subject. From the whole Beatrice series, to that wonderful picture 
of “ Found,” which represents an incident of our own day, Mr. 
Rossetti’s love pictures are free from any sensual or morbid 
suggestion, unless it be, as perhaps some would have us think, 
morbid to paint this matter at all. We should be disposed to 
say that as a painter of love and lovers, this art of which we 
are speaking has never been exceeded, perhaps never even 
approached. We know no corresponding paintings at once so 
free from exaggeration and defect of the sexual passion, they 
are neither ascetic nor sensual, but preserve the perfect and 
healthy balance of manhood and womanhood. To this must te 
added the remark that the larger single figures, in which no story 
is told, are not, perhaps, quite free from the charge above men- 
tioned. Their luxuriance of beauty, their full lips, their masses 
of hair, their brilliancy of colouring, are more akin to the 
women of Rubens than those of Raphael; and the main 
impression that they convey is one of perfect and somewhat 
sensuous loveliness. But even in these there is almost invari- 
ably to be found a meaning which is absolutely distinct from 
the above expression; and the majority of them are embodi- 
ments of some definite poetic conception. In truth, in all 
Mr. Rossetti’s work, his aim is to embody some poetic idea, to 
express in terms of colour and form certain thoughts and 
emotions. We do not say that his view of the province of Art 
was absolutely the highest, we do say that it was warped by 
shortcomings which were the inevitable results of the painter’s 
life, nationality, and mode of thought; but when all allowance 
is made for the possible faultiness of his conception, and the 
admitted drawbacks in the manner in which t! >t conception was 
wrought out, what are we to say to the werk as it stands? 
Simply that it forms the most lovely series of pictures which we 
have seen in the whole range of modern Art, and to find a 
parallel with which, we must go back to Italy and her 
greatest masters. There is not a single living colourist 
in Europe (we will give our readers Asia, Africa, and 
America, in), whose pictures would not look cold and clay- 
like, if placed in this gallery; there is not a single colourist 
the world has ever seen, beside whose paintings some of these 
might not hang, and hold their own. We are not speaking 
hastily or in exaggeration in saying this; it is a literal fact that 
there is no lovelier colour in ewistence than that of which there 
are many specimens here. And here, before we close the article 
which touches the general view of Rossetti’s Art, we must just 
note two of its other great merits, first amongst which is its 
power. There is not a feeble bit of work in the exhibition. 
Strange it is often, bizarre sometimes, but weak never. And 
again, its grace is very remarkable. The manner in which the 
position of the hands and arms and the poise of the head carry 
out the main idea has all the unstudied beauty of free, natural 
movement, as opposed to the manufactured grace of the schools. 
And, for a minor detail, the treatment of drapery has never in 
modern times been more successfully grappled with. From the 
slightest chalk sketches, to the most highly-finished oil pictures, 
the drapery is splendidly disposed and painted, with no small 
unmeaning folds, and still less with great, unbroken masses, 
such as used to mark what was called the “ grand style.” Asa 
last word, it is consolatory to find that nine-tenths of the 
visitors to Burlington House pass through the four large first 
galleries unheedingly, and collect in crowds in the little room 
where the Rossettis hang, crowded, but triumphant. 





BOOKS. 
Ss gece 
LIVING ENGLISH POETS.* 

Tue editors of this volume of selections from living English 
poets lay great stress on the principle they have adopted of 
presenting, “in chronological order, examples of the highest 
attainment, and none but the highest, of the principal poets 
of our own age.” We cannot say that with regard to the chief 
poets of the day, we think that they have succeeded. In the 
case of Sir Henry Taylor and Browning they have succeeded 
tolerably, but in the case of Tennyson and of Matthew Arnold, 
who doubtless count for more than any remaining living 
poets, the editors seem to us to have carefully omitted speci- 
mens of the very highest work which these poets have achieved, 








* Living English Poets, London: Kegan Pauland Co. 1882. 
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while they have included not a few pieces of very inferior 
power indeed. Then, again, as to the chronological order, they 
should, we think, have had, and have told us that they had, the 
authority of the poet himself for their arrangement. If they 
have that authority, the public would have been glad to 
know it, and it would have added to the value of their 
book. If they have not that authority, we should be very 
slow to believe that they can support their own rather remark- 
able arrangement. Is it, for example, really true that “ Tithonus,” 
which was first published with “ Enoch Arden” in 1864, was 
written before the “Princess,” which was first published in 
1847? The editors have placed “ Tithonus ” before the passage 
they extract from the “ Princess,” and must have, we suppose, 
Mr. Tennyson’s authority for so doing. But if so, we wish they 
had told us so. We had always imagined that “ Tithonus” 
had upon it the marks of the maturest and severest taste of the 
great poet who wrote it, while the “Princess,” as a whole, 
is certainly the poem of a comparatively fanciful period. Still 
more extraordinary are the revelations concerning the dates of 
Matthew Arnold’s poems. The piece placed last in the selection, 
“‘ A Modern Sappho,” appeared in the very first of Mr. Arnold’s 
publications,—The Strayed Reveller and other Poems, by 
“A.” (1849), and Mr. Arnold has included it, in the latest 
edition of his works, amongst what he calls his “ early poems ;” 
while “ The Scholar Gipsy,” which follows it in this selection, 
is not included amongst his early poems. Is it possible 
that “A Modern Sappho” was really written later than 
“The Scholar Gipsy,” which has all the marks in it of 
a very much maturer genius, and which certainly was not 
first published till several years later? Even if it be true 
that “A Modern Sappho” was the last written of all the 
pieces selected by the present editors from Mr. Arnold’s poems,— 
which we cannot but gravely doubt, till we are assured, on Mr. 
Arnold’s own authority, that it is so—we can only say that the 
selection from Mr. Arnold stands thereby self-condemned. A 
poet of Mr. Arnold’s standing ought not to be judged by poems 
the latest of which is described by himself as an early poem. Speak- 
ing without, of course, any authority from Mr. Arnold himself, 
we should have said that the arrangement here given as one in 
‘chronological order” isin Mr. Arnold’s case almost the reverse 
of the truth. The poems given are these :—1, “To Marguerite ;” 
2, “The Scholar Gipsy ;” 3, “The Sick King in Bokhara;” 4, 
*‘Lines Written in Kensington Gardens;” 5, “The World’s 
Triumphs ;” 6, “ A Modern Sappho.” We should have arranged 
them, judging partly by internal evidence, but more by order of 
publication, thus :—1, “ A Modern Sappho” (classed by Mr. 
Arnold. as an “early” poem); 2,“The World’s Triumphs ” 
(also classed by Mr. Arnold as an “ early ” poem); 3, “ The Sick 
King in Bokhara ;” 4, “ Lines Written in Kensington Gardens ;” 
5, “To Marguerite ;” 6, “The Scholar Gipsy.” If, how- 
ever, “A Modern Sappho” be actually the latest written of 
these poems, which we certainly find it hard to believe, it is 
quite certain that the editors of this book have deliber- 
ately excluded every specimen of Matthew Arnold’s mature 
genius. For our own parts, we should have classed ‘‘The 
Scholar Gipsy’ as one of his maturer poems, though by no 
means the maturest of them all. But of those selected, “The 
Scholar Gipsy ” is the only one which seems to us to represent 
“the highest attainment” of any portion of this poet’s career. 
To pass now to the still more important point of the substantive 
adequacy of theselection itself. From Tennyson these editors have 
selected fourteen pieces, of which, in our estimation, only four, 
at the very most, “‘ Love and Duty,” “Tithonus,” “The Northern 
Farmer (Old Style), and “ Rizpah,” can be said to represent 
‘examples of the highest attainment, and none but the highest,” 
of this great poet. The other ten appear to us examples of very 
decidedly inferior attainment; and one piece at least, “The 
Sailor Boy,” of which only the last verse is good, hardly deserves 
to be remembered as Mr. Tennyson’s at all. Tennyson appears 
to us to touch his highest point in three very different direc- 
tions; first, and, perhaps, highest of all, in lyrics of passionate 
regret, of which the editors give us simply no example; next, 
in poems of semi-dramatic, self-delineating monologue, in 
which either moods or characters are carefully painted, and 
of these we have here three noble specimens, “ Tithonus,” 
*¢The Northern Farmer (Old Style),” and “ Rizpah,” though 
not the noblest of all, “ Morte d’Arthur” and “ Ulysses ;” and 
lastly, Tennyson surpasses almost all other poets in that 
swift, rich pageantry of the imagiuation which strikes off a 
landscape or a grand historic figure in some four terse and unfor- 





gettable lines, of which style, perhaps, the best examples are to be 
found in the “ Palace of Art,” and “The Dream of Fair Women.” 
Of this last style, again, the editors here give us no single speci- 
men. Now, what are we to say of a selection which, professing 
to give us “the highest attainment, and none but the highest,” 
of Tennyson, omits not only “ Break, break, break,” perhaps 

the noblest lyric of its kind in the language, and “ Tears, 
idle tears,” but gives us absolutely no hint whatever of 
Tennyson’s unequalled power in this direction? No poet who 
ever lived catches the unutterable sadness of unavailing 
regret, with so exquisite a delicacy as Tennyson. Even 
in quoting from “In Memoriam,” the editors, with per- 
verse ingenuity, have managed to select a passage, beautiful 
indeed, but fanciful, and certainly not specially marked 
by,—nay, we might even say, specially deficient in,—the 
dominating sentiment of the whole poem. To our minds, a 
selection from Tennyson omitting all the lyrics of passionate 
regret, omits all evidence of the highest reach of the poet’s genius. 
It is obvious that the editors appreciate the self-delineative 
poems more justly, but even here to omit not only “Ulysses,” 
—that grandest of all its class,—but (Enone and the splendid 
vision of Arthur’s last struggle with Sir Bedivere,—and even we 
might say, to omit a poem toned in a very different key, “ Will 
Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue,” while inserting such very 
second-rate productions as “The Sisters,” the passage taken from 
“The Princess,” “The Daisy,” “ Will,” and worst of all “The: 
Sailor Boy,” seems to us very indifferent editing. We regret, 
too, the complete omission of the third class of poems in which 
Tennyson attains so unique an excellence. There are passages,. 
and brief passages, in “ The Palace of Art” and “ The Dream of 
Fair Women” which contain richer and more vivid pictures on a 
smaller canvas than any other poet of our century could paint. 
But it is the omission of the more exquisite lyrics of regret 

which seems to us the most marvellous blunder of all. 

In dealing with Matthew Arnold, the editors have been even 
less successful. Two very fine poems, “The Scholar Gipsy” 
and “ The Sick King in Bokhara,” they have given, nor should’ 
we have objected to “A Modern Sappho,” as a specimen of the 
poet’s “early” style. But to give us no example what- 
ever of what Mr. Arnold has himself called the “ criticism 
of life,”’—neither “ The Memorial Verses” on Goethe, Byron, 
and Wordsworth, nor the sonnet on “Sophocles,” nor the 
lines on “Heine,” nor the stanzas suggested by “ Rugby 
Chapel,” nor those on “The Grande Chartreuse,” nor either 
of the poems on “The Author of ‘Obermann,’” nor “The 
Youth of Nature,” nor “The Southern Night,”—this is 
to give us Mr. Arnold without his most characteristic element, 
to leave the part of Hamlet out of the play of Hamlet. No 
lover of Arnold will admit that this selection gives us any 
adequate conception of his mature poetry at all. Indeed, to 
our minds, the omission of “‘The Memorial Verses,” and the 
two noble poems addressed to “The Author of ‘Obermann,’”’ 
is the omission of the most essential and the most striking of 
all the specimens of Arnold’s genius. 

Nor can we say that we are satisfied even with the selections 
from the minor poets. There are many things among Mr- 
Buchanan’s poems—which deserved, we think, more than 
one extract—far more characteristic than the description of 
Drowsie Town. ‘The London Lyrics” are quite unrepresented 
here, though they contain the finest things Mr. Buchanan has 
written. Lord Houghton is represented only by the mawkish, 
sentimental song, “I wandered by the brook-side,” though 
there are a dozen poems of his at least, far better marked with 
the imprint of his shrewd and worldly genius, and one, the 
poem on the Spanish Friar who showed Wilkie a famous “ Last 
Supper,” which is marked by a much higher tone of feeling. 
Mr. Lewis Morris is very inadequately represented by the pieces 
here given. There is not amongst them a single one of the fine 
pictures in “The Epic of Hades.” Again, Mr. Aubrey de Vere is 
still moreinadequately represented by the two pieces given, neither 
of which even approaches his best work. Mr. Woolner, too, seems 
to us passed over carelessly with a single quite insufficient extract. 
The most perfectly represented of the minor poets, at least, among 
those best known to the present writer, are, perhaps, Mr. Austin 
Dobson, from whom we have three exquisite little cameos; Mr. 
Gosse, of whom good specimens are given; Mr. F. W. H. Myers, of 
whose poetry the two pieces taken are admirable illustrations ; 
and Mr. Courthope, with whom it was not easy to go wrong. 
But taken as a whole, we entirely deny that this selection 
presents at all an adequate idea of either the great poets or the 
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small poets of our time. We are absolutely ignorant as to who 
the editors may be, but we are quite sure that their taste does 
not represent the best poetic criticism of the present day. Never- 
theless, we need hardly say that a great deal of very true poetry 
is to be found in this volume, poorly as, in our opinion, it re- 
presents the poetic faculty of our countrymen. 





THE FRIENDSHIPS OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD.* 


Axovt thirteen years ago, Mr. L’Estrange published in three 
volumes a Life of Miss Mitford, “related in a selection of 
letters to her friends.” The book, as we said at the time, 
abounds with delightful gossip and with personal reminiscences. 
True woman as she was, Mary Russell Mitford had the power 
of winning love not merely from friends admitted to close fellow- 
ship, but from men and women who knew her only by corre- 
spondence. Her pretty country cottage, with its lovely garden, 
may be said to have been known all over England, and from all 
parts presents of flowers and of books were sent to Swallow- 
field. She read voraciously, and her passion for books and 
flowers gave light and warmth to a life the anxieties of which 
would have crushed a less buoyant spirit. Miss Mitford, as all 
the world knows, had the misfortune to be cursed with a hand- 
some, good-for-nothing father, in whose virtues she believed 
implicitly. He was her idol, and neither the reckless squander- 
ing of £70,000, nor the bitter fact that she was forced to work 
like a slave to keep the wolf from the door, lessened the glow of 
her devotion. ‘“ My life,” she wrote, “is only valuable as being 
useful to him. I have lived for him, and for him only;” and 
she adds that she had lost her health in the struggle. Some of 
Miss Mitford’s friends seem to have taken her word for it that 
this scapegrace of a parent deserved all the affection she 
lavished upon him. “Tell me anything of yourself,” writes 
Miss Sedgwick, “anything of your noble father.’ The 
daughter’s self-sacrifice is beautiful, but it is also not a little 
irritating. One does not like a sensible woman to set up an idol 
of clay, believing all the while that it is made of pure gold. 
Affectionate and warm-hearted though she was, Miss Mitford 
does not spare her words in criticising books and men. She had 
strong prejudices and decided opinions, and expresses both with 
the utmost frankness. Uncle Tom’s Cabin she cannot read, 
Longfellow’s prose is trash, Leigh Hunt’s want of truth pre- 
vents his being a poet, but “ he might have been near to Chaucer, 
if he had only been true ;”” Wordsworth sat next to her one year 
in London four days running, “ to the great endangerment,” she 
writes, “of my admiration, for a man so wrapt up in the double 
worship of his own poetry, and of mere rank and riches in 
others, I never did see.” She considers Dickens, Jerrold, and 
Bulwer Lytton “ all so vulgar, in their different ways.” She is 
indignant with “a lad called Vernon Harcourt,” for writing 
“inflated and bombastic” letters to the Tiies, abusing her 
“dear Emperor,’ the Third Napoleon; sneers at Landseer for 
being “faithful to his worship of lords,” and tells a saying 
of the late Alexander Smith, the impertinence and grace- 
lessness of which seem well-nigh incredible. Carlyle is 
accused of writing according to the ill-humour of the 
moment, and without the slightest regard to consistency and 
truth; Macready is blamed for his “most offensive manner- 
ism ;” and Thackeray wins no praise for Hsinond, which she finds 
“tiresomely long.” “The English novels of these days,” she 
writes, in 1853, “seem to me the more detestable the one than 
the other. Dickens all cant (Liberal cant, the worst sort) and 
caricature ; Thackeray all cynicism, with an affectation of 
fashionable experience; and the lady writers, the Miss Jews- 
burys, the Miss Lynns, and tutte queste, emulous of the passion 
and doing of George Sand, without her grogsness, butalso without 
her genius and her beauty.” Miss Mitford’s heart was open as 
day, and her strong feelings often overpowered her judgment, 
She declares that justice was not done by the newspapers to an 
oratorio called “ Jerusalem,” because the composer was a gentle- 
man, well-born and highly educated. ‘ Henry Chorley, who 
gives the tone to the musical critics, had the audacity to tell 
me so;” and she adds,—* Truly, of all the fine things Louis 
Napoleon is doing for France, none, to my mind, is so valuable 
as the putting down of journalism. That vile engine, the Press, 
is to genius of modern times what the rack was of old. I abhor 
it, not on my own account, for to me it is civil enough, but on 
the score of my betters.” 





* The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford, as Recorded in Letters from her 
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On the other hand, Miss Mitford’s judgment of herself is uni- 
formly modest, and she does not over-rate her own work, except 
in preferring her dramas to her tales. The success of both was 
very great. At first, indeed, like almost all dramatic writers, 
she had great difficulties to encounter, and was “thrown about 
like a cricket-ball between Kemble and Macready,” but ulti- 
mately her plays drew full houses, and for Rienzi the writer 
received “ probably the largest sum given to any tragic author 
during the century.” Of this drama, eight thousand copies were 
sold in two months. One of Miss Mitford’s correspondents 
calls her a “great poet,” which assuredly she was not. Her 
dramas are nearly forgotten, but the author of Our Village and 
of Atherton has taken a place in our literature which is occupied 
by few other writers. There is art in her stories, but noartifice,and 
the kind of charm we find in cottage gardens and woodland flowers, 
She pleases every one whose taste has not been depraved by sen- 
sational fiction, and it is scarcely fanciful to say that her pages 
have the fragrance of clove pinks, of lavender, and of southern- 
wood. The success of these books was sufficient to satisfy the 
pride and ambition of any author, and they were as warmly 
welcomed in the United States as in England. “I must tell 
you,” writes Mr. Fields, one of Miss Mitford’s best friends and 
pleasantest correspondents, “with what delight I have read 
Atherton, and how everybody is charmed with it. Whittier 
wrote me to-day a note filled with expressions of his gratitude 
to you for writing such an exquisite story. Every page is a 
gem, and our newspapers and periodicals are outvying each 
other in their words of praise. I know of no book that has 
appeared for years which has been received with such an out- 
burst of applause.” 

“You would soon get tired of authors, if you saw much of 
them,” writes Miss Mitford, with perhaps a slight feeling of 
feminine spite ; but it is evident from these volumes, and is one 
of the best traits in them, that her friends loved the woman 
even more than they admired the author. Several of Miss 
Mitford’s own letters are given, but a large portion of the book 
consists of letters addressed to her, or written about her. The 
compilation is not always edited satisfactorily. We complained, 
when noticing the Life, that allusions were often made which, 
for lack of an explanatory note, the reader would not under- 
stand. A similar fault occurs in these volumes, which also con- 
tain matter that is almost, if not wholly, irrelevant. We have 
noticed, too, several errors, misprints, and misstatements, one 
of the latter being that a certain 8. J. Pratt preceded Southey 
as Poet Laureate. 

These errors affect the literary character of the book, but 
they do not greatly diminish its interest. It is eminently 
readable and entertaining, neither is it without suggestiveness. 
For example, one feels upon reading it, how few years suffice to 
sweep away many a literary reputation. We wonder whether 
any of our readers are acquainted with that prolific author, R. 
A. Davenport; with George Darley, who wrote volumes of 
poetry, and also, if we remember rightly, a mathematical text- 
book ; with Courtier, who wrote the Pleaswires of Solitude; with 
Pratt, the supposed Laureate, and author of the Tears of Genius ; 
with Digby Starkey, whose poems, published in 1847, gave 
Miss Edgeworth “ exquisite enjoyment ;” or even with Mrs. Opie, 
who, after she became a Quakeress, was not permitted to invent 
a story. We wonder, too, if the once famous Mrs. Hofland 
has even seventy readers, for her seventy works; and whether 
a poem called “ Passion Flowers,” by Mrs. Julia Howe, which 
delighted the Quaker poet Whittier in 1854, retains any fresh- 
ness of poetic beauty still ? 

After all, quotations from a chatty book like this are better 
than speculations. Here is a characteristic passage from a 
letter written at Keswick by Mr. Ruskin, who, in Miss Mitford’s 
judgment, “is the best letter-writer of his or any age :”— 

“T am recovering trust and tranquillity, though I had been wiser to 
come to your fair English pastures and flowering meadows, rather 
than to these moorlands, for they make me feel too painfully the 
splendour, not to be in any wise resembled or replaced, of those 
mighty scenes, which I can reach no more,—at least, fora time. I 
am thinking, however, of a tour among our English abbeys,—a 
feature which our ccuntry possesses of peculiar loveliness. As for 
our mountains or lakes, it is in vain they are defended for their finish 
or their prettiness. The people who admire them, after Switzerland, 
do not understand Switzerland,—even Wordsworth does not. Our 
mountains are mere bogs and lumps of spongey moorland, and our 
lakes are little, swampy fishponds. It is curious I can take more 
pleasure in the chalk Downs of Sussex, which pretend to nothing, 
than in these would-be hills; and I believe I shall have more pleasure 


in your pretty Lowland scenery and richly-painted gardens, than in all 
the pseudo-sublime of the barren Highlands, except Killiekrankie. 
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I went and knelt beside the stone that marks the spot of Claver’s 
death-wound, and prayed for more such spirits—we need them now.” 


And here is an account still more characteristic, of a conversa- 
tion between Carlyle, whom Miss Mitford evidently cannot 
tolerate, and Fields, the American publisher, in her judgment 
the most brilliant of talkers, whose conversation “is for your 
pleasure and his own, without an idea of display ;”— 


“«¢So, Sir, you’re an American ?’ quoth the self-sufficient Scotch- 
man. Mr. Fields assented.—‘ Ah, that’s a wretched nation of your 
ain. It’s all wrong. It always has been wrong from the vera 
beginning. That grete mon of yours—George’ (did any one under the 
sun ever dream of calling Washington George before), ‘your grete 
mon, George, was a monstrous bore, and wants taking down a few 
hundred pegs.’—‘ Really, Mr. Carlyle,’ replied my friend, ‘ you are the 
last man in the world from whom I should have expected such an 
observation. Look at your own book on Cromwell! What was 
Washington, but Cromwell, without his personal ambition and with- 
out his fanaticism.’—‘ Eh, Sir,’ responded Carlyle, ‘George had 
neither ambition, nor religion, nor any good quality under the sun.— 
George was just Oliver with all the juice squeezed out!?...... 
Another thing in Carlyle displeased him (Mr. Fields) far more; 
every one knows that Emerson makes him a perfect idol, and it was 
thought that if Carlyle cared for any one in the world, it was for 
Emerson. I have heard it said of them, they are not only like 
brothers, but like twin-brothers. Well, remember that Emerson and 
Hawthorne both live at Concord, and you will appreciate the kindness 
of Mr. Carlyle’s speech. ‘Isna there a place called Concord near ye ? 
What like is it?—‘A pretty little New England town,’ was Mr. 
Fields’ answer, ‘of no political importance, but lively and pleasant as 
a residence.’—‘ Pretty ! lively !—ye ken I had fancied it a dull, dreary 
place, wi’ a drowsy river making believe to creep through it; slow, 
and muddy, and stagnant, like the folk that inhabit it.’ ”’ 


We have not space even to recount the number of notable 
personages introduced in these pages. Miss Sedgwick, Miss 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Howitt, Mrs. Hofland, and Mrs. 
S.C. Hall, Eliot Warburton, Serjeant Talfourd, Mrs. Opie, N. P. 
Willis, and last and best of all, Miss Barrett, who will be better 
known in poetical history as Mrs. Browning, all take a share in 
the story of Miss Mitford’s life. Barely more than a quarter of a 
century has passed since Miss Mitford’s death, and now, with one 
exception, for Mrs. Howitt is still living, all these friends of 
hers, and many more that might be mentioned, have been 
gathered to their fathers. It is after reading a narrative like 
this, recorded in letters from persons whose voices and features 
are still remembered, that one feels the truth of Burke’s 
saying,—* What shadows we are,. and what shadows we 
pursue !” 





MISS BURNEY’S CECILIA.* 
In his Diary written in London in 1826, Sir Walter Scott records 
an interview with Madame d’Arblay. The passage is worth 
quoting, for the author of Evelina describing the triumph of her 
youth presents a pleasing picture :— 

“Madame d’ Arblay told us that the common story of Dr. Burney, 
her father, having brought home her own first work and recommended 
it to her perusall was erroneous. Her father was in the secret of 
Evelina being printed. But the following circumstances may 
have given rise to the story:—Dr. Burney was at Streatham soon 
after the publication, where he found Mrs. Thrale recovering from 
her confinement, low at the moment and out of spirits. While they 
were talking together, Johnson, who sat beside in a kind of reverie, 
suddenly broke out,—‘ You should read this new work, Madam, you 
should read Evelina, every one says it is excellent, and they are 
right.’ The delighted father obtained a commission from Mrs. Thrale 
to purchase his daughter’s work, and retired the happiest of men. 
Madame d’Arblay said she was wild with joy at this decisive evidence 
of her literary success, and that she could only give vent to her rap- 
ture by dancing and skipping round a mulberry-tree in the garden.” 
Evelina, though not an elaborately constructed story, like 
Cecilia, has a freshness about it which we look for in 
vain in the later novel. The style is better, and the 
characters are less laboured. As the work of a young 
woman of twenty-five, it is indeed a remarkable pro- 
duction, but the praise it received from Fanny Burney’s con- 
temporaries will probably excite the surprise of the modern 
reader. Dr. Johnson’s admiration of the tale seems to have 
been unbounded, and Cecilia equally delighted him. “ Sir,” he 
said to Boswell, with an air of animated satisfaction, “ Sir, if 
you talk of Cecilia, talk on.” He loved the woman, too, as 
well as her novels, called her his sweet Fanny, talked to her, to 
apply Swift’s phrase, in the “little language” of endearment, and 
spoke of her tv the last with the tenderest affection. The 
praise Fanny Burney won in those days, and the folly of her 
proud father in promoting her to the dignity of a waiting-maid 
to Queen Charlotte, spoilt her for literature. Her style was 





* Bohn’s Novelists’ Library : ‘* Cecilia ; or, Memoirs of an Heiress.” By Frances 
Burney. With a Preface and Notes by Annie Raine Ellis. 2 vols. London: Bell 
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never a good one, and it grew worse as she grew famous. Dr, 
Johnson, despite Macaulay’s assertion, gave her no assistance 
in Cecilia, for he states that he never saw a word of the “ little 
rogue’s”” book before it was printed. Hvelina, as we all know, 
was written without his knowledge, and yet both these novels 
abound with passages that show the influence of the Great 
Cham of letters. In the earliest chapters of Evelina we meet 
with sentences like the following :—“ A youthful mind is seldom 
totally free from ambition; to curb that is the first step to 
contentment, since to diminish expectation is to increase enjoy- 
ment.” And again,—“Their regard may be mutually useful, 
since much is to be expected from emulation, where nothing is 
to be feared from envy.” 


As pictures of manners, Evelina and Cecilia have not lost 
their interest. Fanny Burney, as Miss Ellis suggests, in her 
admirable preface, probably learnt more from reading and 
seeing plays than from reading novels. She failed, as Scott 
failed, when she attempted to write a play; but her situations 
are dramatic and her characters are more true, perhaps, in some 
respects, to the stage of the eighteenth century than to the 
town life of that period. The incidents she frequently depicts 
have the vulgarity of the plays which amused the groundlings 
a century ago. Her style of writing borders upon farce, and 
her characters, unlike Miss Austen’s, with which they have been 
absurdly compared, are distinctly ‘“‘stagey.” The incon- 
gruity that exists between the conduct of her diamatis per- 
sone, and the positions in which they are placed, is astounding. 
Something must be allowed for the story, and in Hvelina the 
coarse effrontery and selfishness of the Branghtons may pass for 
a true picture; but that a girl brought up as a lady and witha 
lady’s instincts should be introduced to such scenes as she 
witnessed at Ranelagh, Marylebone, and Vauxhall, and that a 
rake like Sir Clement Willoughby should have belonged to the 
set in which Mrs. Mirvan moved, is incredible. Evelina is 
more than once in real danger from his advances, yet she declares 
that though his style of gallantry is disagreeable, no man can 
“make more fine speeches, while his language, though too 
flowery, is always that of a gentleman.” But Sir Clement is a 
more natural character than Madame Duval, while that grossly 
vulgar woman is not so much lacking in verisimilitude as 
Captain Mirvan. And the farce, for such the story frequently 
becomes, instead of exciting laughter, creates a feeling of annoy- 
ance, if not of disgust. Witness, for instance, the scene in which 
Captain Mirvan and Sir Clement Willoughby unite in frighten- 
ing Madame Duval out of her wits, and in spoiling her fine attire 
to boot, at the time she is a guest in the Captain’s house. Brutal 
tomfoolery of that kind would not have been tolerated by Miss 
Austen, whose sense even of broad humour is more humane, 
while her humour generally is infinitely more subtle. 

Lord Macaulay has said that Fanny Burney first showed how 
a tale might be written “in which both the fashionable and the 
vulgar life of London might be exhibited with great force, and 
which yet should not contain a single line inconsistent with 
rigid morality, or even with virgin delicacy.’ Some exception 
must be made to this statement. To say that Miss Burney is 
ever an immoral writer would be ridiculous. She is, indeed, far 
more moral in purpose than many of the novelists of her sex 
whose tales are in demand at Mudie’s. But the scenes she de- 
scribes show, to say the least, a familiarity with the evil side 
of London life and an acquaintance with some forms of vice 
which, while far from being incompatible with rigid morality, 
seem a trifle inconsistent with virgin delicacy. This is most 
apparent in Evelina, a girl whose mind has been formed by Mr. 
Villars, a country clergyman. She is, he says, as innocent as 
an angel, and artless as purity herself; yet to her guardian 
she does not hesitate to relate the conversation of town rakes, 
as well as their actions. The accounts of the evenings at Vaux- 
hall and at Marylebone Gardens, familiar to every one who has 
read the story, whatever may be their merit, do not exhibit the 
special virtue insisted on by the essayist. Another point strikes 
us in Evelina. The girl is more ashamed of associating with 
her vulgar relatives, the Branghtons, than of her intercourse 
with Sir Clement, who belongs to the coarsest type of libertine ; 
and to confess to her lover, Lord Orville, that she is staying in 
Holborn, instead of in a more aristocratic neighbourhood, is 
a terrible mortification to her pride ! 

Illustrations of an age in which the heads of criminals 
figured on Temple Bar abound in Fanny Burney’s pages. 
Let us give one or two examples. Lord Orville is a hero of the 
most refined and exalted type. When at Bristol Hot Wells, he 
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drives Evelina and her temporary guardian to their lodgings; 
and on reaching them Mrs. Selwyn says :— 

“‘¢T suppose, my lord, you would have been extremely confused, 

had we met any gentlemen who have the honour of knowing you.’ 
—‘If I had,’ answered he, gallantly, ‘it would have been from mere 
compassion at their envy.’—‘ No, my lord,’ answered she, ‘it would 
have been from mere shame, that in an age so daring, you alone 
should be such a coward as to forbear to frighten women.’—‘O!’ 
cried he, laughing, ‘ when a man is in a fright for himself, the ladies 
cannot but be in security, for you have not had half the apprehension 
for the safety of your persons that I have for that of my heart.’ He 
then alighted, handed us out, took leave, and, again mounting the 
phaeton, was out of sight in a minute. ‘Certainly,’ said Mrs. Selwyn, 
when he was gone, ‘there must have beer some mistake in the birth 
of that young man; he was undoubtedly designed for the last age, 
for he is really polite.’ ” 
Politeness, in Fanny Burney’s age, according to her showing, 
was, indeed, rare among fine gentlemen. One day, when on 
their way to the pump-room, Evelina relates how they were 
much incommoded by three gentlemen who were “ talking very 
loud, and lounging so disagreeably that she knew not how to 
pass them :”— 

“They all three fixed their eyes very boldly upon me, alter 
nately looking under my hat, and whispering one another. Mrs. 
Selwyn assumed an air of uncommon sternness, and said, ‘ You will 
please, gentlemen, either to proceed yourselves, or to suffer us. —‘ O! 
ma’am,’ cried one of them, ‘ we will suffer you with the greatest 
pleasure in life.’—‘ You will suffer us both,’ answered she, ‘or I am 
much mistaken; you had better, therefore, make way quietly, for I 
should be sorry to give my servant the trouble of teaching you better 
manners.’ Her commanding air struck them, yet they all chose to 
laugh; and one of them wished the fellow would begin his lesson, 
that he might have the pleasure of rolling him into the Avon; while 
another, advancing to me with a freedom that made me start, said, 
‘By my soul, I did not know you, but I am sure I cannot be mis- 
taken! Had not I the honour of seeing you once at the Pantheon ?’ 
I then recollected the nobleman who at that place had soembarrassed 
me.” 

In Cecilia, as in Hvelina, the love-making is much of the type 
with which Sir Charles Grandison once made novel-readers 
familiar. This is how Delvile parts from his lady-love :— 

‘Farewell, then, most amiable of women, and may every blessing 
you deserve light on your head! Ileave to you my mother, certain of 
your sympathetic affection for a character so resembling your own. 
When you, Madam, leave her, may the happy successor in your 
favour——” He paused, his voice faltered. Cecilia, too, turned 
away from him; and uttering a deep sigh, he caught her hand, and 
pressing it to his lips, exclaimed, ‘O great be your felicity, in what- 
ever way you receive it!—pure as your virtues, and warm as your 
benevolence! Oh! too lovely Miss Beverley !—why, why must I quit 
you ?’ Cecilia, though she trusted not her voice to reprove him, forced 
away her hand, and then, in the utmost perturbation, she rushed out 
of the room.”’ 

We have said that we do not consider Cecilia equal to Hvelina, 
but to say, as a voluminous living writer has said, that it is 
“as stupid, lethargic, and affected” a story “as can be found 
in the entire library of fiction,” is to betray an ignorance both 
of fiction and of life. There are affectations of style, no doubt; 
there is much in it foreign to the taste of our age, and we 
cannot, as Miss Ellis observes, sympathise “ with the tender and 
‘elegant’ readers of 1782—from Mrs. Chapone, whose nerves were 
shattered, even to the loss of sleep for a week, to the Duchess 
of Portland and Mrs. Delany, who thrice wept their way through 
the five volumes.” On the other hand, the farcical humour of 
the story, its touches of pathos, its variety of character and 
incident, its weaknesses even, as well as its strength, are far 
beyond the mark of a common-place novelist. It has a place, 
though not a very high place, in literature, and we are glad that 
the publishers have seen fit to bring out the tale, now a century 
old, in so readable a shape. The editor has done her part with 
skill, and with a knowledge that shows no sign of having been 
acquired for the occasion. 

TWO WORKS ON KANT.* 
Ir is a remarkable fact that, until quite recently, we have had 
no biography of Kant in the English language. The great 
German metaphysician has exercised a most powerful influence 
on English thought. The works of Sir W. Hamilton, Dean 
Mansel, and Mr. Herbert Spencer show distinct traces of this 
influence, and modern Agnosticism in this country is, perhaps in 
some degree, the outcome of his speculative teaching. It seems 
strange, then, that no one should hitherto have undertaken to 
give us some knowledge of the man himself. Works on Kant 
there are in abundance, and Professor Caird has written upon 
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his philosophy better, perhaps, than any one else, German or 


English. But his biography was a desideratum, and we are 
glad to see that Professor Stuckenberg has at last supplied the 
want. We may at once say that he has presented the public 
with a valuable and interesting work, written in the most con- 
scientious spirit, and evidently the result of much labour and 
research. He speaks pathetically in his preface of the difficul- 
ties he has had to cope with, and of the scant information 
which he gained at times, after greatest pains taken. “One 
may glean long,” he says, “and on many a field, and as the 
result of his labours bring home only a light sheaf, and even 
that nearly all straw.” However, the net result of his glean- 
ings is eminently satisfactory, and the book before us will, we 
are sure, be read with interest and real profit by every student 
of Kant’s philosophy. The interest of the biography is mainly 
psychological.' It is rather as the history of the peculiarities 
and progress of Kant’s mind, of his habits and character, than 
as a narrative of events, that it is valuable. Kant’s life was, 
indeed, uneventful, and during many years of his professor- 
ship at Kénigsberg, the history of one week, or even of one 
day, is the history of the whole year. We shall here only re- 
produce one or two remarkable facts in his mental constitution, 
which may throw light upon the character and writings of the 
man. 

Professor Stuckenberg most justly says that it is unfair to 
judge Kant by the Kritik der reinen Vernunft alone. The 
moral element was intensely strong in his character, and 
exercised a supreme influence over his view of life as a 
whole. Although his intellect was cold and critical in 
analysis, he was frequently aroused to great enthusiasm, 
when speaking of moral or religious questions. And certainly 
at one part of his life he by no means regarded this 
habit as an amiable weakness, but rather looked upon those 
who thought it unreasonable, as persons of small mind and 
mean understanding. ‘ Whoever is more powerfully inspired by 
a moral emotion as a principle, than others, on account of their 
cold and often ignoble heart, are able to appreciate, is, in their 
estimation, an enthusiast,” he writes with contempt. Jackman, 
in his reminiscences of Kant, gives the following account of his 
experience in the matter :— 

“ How often did Kant speak with rapture of God’s wisdom, good- 
ness, and power, when conversing with his friends on the structure 
of the world? How often he spoke touchingly on the blessedness of 
a future life! And here the heart both of the philosopher and the 
man spoke, giving indubitable testimony of his emotions and honest 
convictions. One such conversation on astronomy, during which 
Kant was constantly inspired by his theme, was not merely enough 
to convince every one who heard him that he believed in God and 
Providence, but it would also have changed an Atheist into a Believer.” 
The absolute regularity of the philosopher’s life, his habits of 
study, his powers of acquisition, his sense of humour, his ex- 
treme sensitiveness, the slowness with which he formed his views, 
and the tenacity with which he adhered to them, his simplicity 
of character, his powers of conversation, his complete and un- 
intermittent absorption in his own thotights,—these and many 
other peculiarities are dwelt upon and illustrated by Professor 
Stuckenberg. Kant had a great contempt for mere knowledge of 
facts, if it was not systematised and impregnated with philo- 
sophy. This habit of mind led him by degrees to an extra- 
ordinary overestimate of the value of a priori argument, which 
was utterly unreasonable, and would surprise us in a man of his 
exceedingly cautious and philosophical temper, did we not 
remember how common a penalty of genius is intellectual 
eccentricity. We think it worth while to extract at length an 
instance of this remarkable phenomenon :— 

“ He had come to the conclusion in 1798 that Napoleon could not 
have the intention of landing in Egypt, but that while he pretended 
to be fitting out an expedition against that country, he was really 
preparing to enter Portugal. It was his opinion that England would 
feel most keenly the capture of Portugal by the French, owing to the 
important commercial relations between those two countries. So 
satisfactorily had he demonstrated to himself this supposed stratagem 
of Napoleon, that even after the French had landed in Egypt and 
the Government had announced the fact to all Europe, he still asserted 
that the expedition was against Portugal, and that the announce- 
ment to the contrary was only a pretext to mislead the English.” 

It may be new to some, as it was to the present writer, 
that Kant was the first thinker to whom it occurred that the 
universe, as it exists at present, might have been evolved 
by the known laws of attraction and repulsion from a 
nebulous mass. In other words, he was the originator 
of what is known as the nebular theory, although Lam- 
bert, who propounded the same hypothesis some years 
later in his Cosmological Letters, did so, we believe, with- 
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out any previous acquaintance with Kant’s work, which ap- 
peared in 1755, and was entitled, General Natural History and 
Theory of the Heavens; or, an Essay on the Constitution and 
Mechanical Origin of the Whole Universe, discussed according to 
Newtonian Principles. 

Mr. Wallace’s little book on Kant, which is one of Professor 
Knight’s useful series of “ Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers,’ seems to us a work of unequal merit. He says, in 
his preface, that it “has been partly shaped by the desire not 
to tread, more than was inevitable, on ground which” recent 
English writers on Kant “had already occupied with greater 
plenitude ;” and it is doubtless to this desire that we are in- 
debted for the very interesting résumé of the first part of the 
Kritik der Urtheilskraft, given in the thirteenth chapter. Kant’s 
analysis of the sense of beauty and sublimity is unknown to 
many who are familiar enough with his Critique of Pure Reason 
and his ethical works. Among the many psychological facts 
noted by the philosopher in this connection, is one which has 
always struck us as curious and interesting, and is, if we re- 
member rightly, spoken of by Mr. Ruskin, in his recently- 
published Arrows of the Chace. Whence comes it that 
a painting, if perfectly faithful to nature, possesses for 
us, in many cases, extreme beauty, when the original is 
eommon-place and uninteresting ? A lover of art will go into 
an ecstasy of admiration over a well-painted hand. He will 
note the perfection of the flesh-tint, the accuracy with which 
each vein is traced, the grace of every curve, and will say, as 
the highest praise he can give, that it seems like a real human 
hand, standing out from the canvas. But, after all, it is diffi- 
eult to explain wherein its especial beauty lies. No doubt, the 
skill of the artist who can note so accurately and reproduce the 
exact features and details in the appearance of a hand, excites 
marvel and admiration. But in what, especially, consists the 
beauty of the picture, when the highest praise we can give it is 
that it closely resembles a human hand? There is, doubtless, 
a certain beauty in the human hand, but it would seem to 
fall far short of and to differ from that unique artistic 
beauty, which we perceive in the picture. If one who 
was gazing at the latter with delight were suddenly told 
that it was no picture, but, like Peg Woffington’s portrait, 
a real hand inserted through a hole in the canvas, half its 
charm would be gone. And yet the curves, veins, and ftesh- 
tint would be not one whit less perfect. We are inclined to 
think that the true explanation of this is somewhat similar to 


*a parallel phenomenon in music. <A beautiful melody, if heard 


constantly, ceases to arouse any emotion. Our sense of the 
beautiful in its regard becomes dulled. But we sometimes find 
that if it is performed in an unaccustomed way—for instance, 
by an entirely new combination of instruments—our faculties 
become once more stimulated by this element of freshness, and 
our enjoyment of itis as keen as ever. This very thing hap- 
pened recently to the present writer, who heard a beautiful air 
by Mozart, whose charm he had deemed destroyed for ever by 
the agency of repeated barrel-organ performances, executed on 
a mandolin and guitar by Swiss peasants. And just as the 
novelty and cleverness of the performance aroused, in this 
case, a keen sense of the beauty of the piece, so, we 
suggest, is a sense of the beauty of the human hand, which has 
been lost on account of cur familiarity with it, aroused by the 
stimulus given to him who notes with admiration the wondrous 
skill of the artist. The hand itself really possesses all the 
beauty of the picture, and doubtless Adam admired it as much 
in nature as we do in art. But to us, it is too familiar in 
nature to be appreciated, without some especial stimulus given 
to our faculties. This we take to have been Kant’s view, when 
he said, with almost epigrammatic terseness, ‘“ Nature was 
found beautiful, when it looked at the same time as if it were 
Art; and Art can only be called beautiful if we are conscious 
that it is Art, and it yet appears to us as if it were Nature.” 

Kant’s analysis of “the Sublime” is interesting and sugges- 
tive, and deserves to be reproduced. Mr. Wallace thus sum- 
marises it :— 

“An object ......- is styled sublime, when the perception of it 
stimulates the imagination to grasp in one single picture the mass of 
details, and imagination falls short of the task; or when the feeling 
of its overwhelming power, as compared with our physical weakness, 
suggests immediately, by way of counterpoise, the thought that there 
is in us somewhat which all the efforts of physical force are powerless 
to subdue. In both cases (Kant distinguishes them as the mathe- 
matical and the dynamical sublime), the strange pleasure which we 
take in what is too great for imagination to apprehend as a unity, or 
too powerful for the unchecked buoyancy of flesh and blood to feel at 





ease in its presence, is due to the revelation that we have a higher 
vocation and a nobler humanity, which commands the imagination by 
a vague idea, and keeps us tranquil amid the grandeurs of Nature.” 
This last passage recalls the German philosopher’s well-known 
saying, which has thus been rendered :— 
“Two things there are that fill the mind with awe, 
The starry heavens, and our sense of law ;” 


and this leads us to speak of that most remarkable element in 
Kant’s philosophy,—the Categorical Imperative. If Kant, as 
some say, heralded Agnosticism by the Kritik der reinen 
7ernunft, he certainly suggested also the antidote to modern 
Agnostic principles in his Kritik dev praktischen Vernunft. 
Man’s “sense of law” is daily becoming more unmis- 
takably the rallying-point of those who oppose the Evolu- 
tion psychology. The unique character of conscience and of 
the sense of duty, may be called the central doctrine of Christian 
Ethics. If this is disproved, their distinctive characteristic is 
gone; and where this is acknowledged, the author of the 
Moral Law cannot be ignored or passed over. Two of the greatest 
Christian philosophers of the last century or the present, 
Bishop Butler and Cardinal Newman, insist on no prin- 
ciple more strongly than on this,—that our sense of moral 
obligation is the most important channel whereby the exist- 
ence of a personal God becomes known to the individual 
mind. On this subject Kant is very explicit, and Mr. Wallace 
gives an excellent summary of his teaching. The hypothetical 
imperative—that which a man is warned to do, if he desires to 
be happy —is contrasted with the categorical imperative of true 
morality, which commands without condition, and refuses to be 
explained or analysed into anything else than the absolute law 
of our moral nature, irrespective of consequences, and complete 
in itself :— 

“To ask why we ought to obey the moral law is absurd, because 
any explanation would only destroy the morality of the law. We 
cannot comprehend the practical, unconditional necessity of the 
moral imperative; we can only comprehend its incomprehen- 
sibility. But that unaccountability has important consequences. 
As imperative, it seems to be a stranger and an _ outsider ; 
as moral, it must be within us. The recognition of the 
authority of the moral law is known as the sense of duty, and 
in duty there is set before us a necessitation,—we feel that we are 
obliged to act in such and such a manner. And this sense of sub- 
jection to law, of limitation—this presentation of the moral idea as 
an imperative, and of the realisation of that idea as duty—is the 
peculiarity, according to Kant, of morality as human.” 

We are inclined to think that the two subjects of which we have 
spoken are those most successfully handled by Mr. Wallace. 
The biography is not uninteresting, although it is, of course, 
from. its limited dimensions, less attractive than the other one 
which we have noticed, by Professor Stuckenberg. Where, we 
think, he fails is in his account of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft, 
which, whether or no it is substantially correct, is difficult 
and heavy reading. The value of a work of the scope and 
dimensions of Mr. Wallace’s depends much, as it seems to 
us, upon the clearness of its thought and expression. This, 
indeed, is the only quality which would render it preferable to 
a translation. The writer is supposed to have digested Kant, 
and to present him to us in a simplified form. Mr. Wallace 
has not, we think, always succeeded in doing this ; and we doubt, 
in some instances, whether he has clearly apprehended his own 
thought. He would have been all the better for some of Mr. 
Huxley’s “ ineradicable tendency to make things clear,” which 
renders that writer's Life of Hume—a book of the same scope 
and aim as the present—so lucid and interesting. However, 
no doubt the obscurity of Kant’s own style has much to answer 
for in this respect. 

THE MAGAZINES. 
Messrs. Buackwoop are probably not delighted at the slur 
cast on them by the proposal to establish a new Conserva- 
tive magazine, and Blackwood for January contains quite 
a small volume. It has been increased from 142 pages to 
174 pages, and contains two stories, two political articles, 
and four other papers, of which Miss Faucit’s criticism on 
Imogen is the longest. It does not interest us, but the 
story of “The Ladies Lindores” advances well, and “A 
Singular Case” is most original. We doubt if the most prac- 
tised novel-reader would foretell the dénowement of a story which 
seems impossible, and is probably in essentials an exact account 
of well-ascertained facts. We shall not reveal the secret, but 
would ask the author whether a man whose memory has disap- 
peared suddenly from a particular date would not be well aware 
that he was not asother men, and be inclined to discuss that matter, 
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at all events with intimate friends or doctors. The paper called 
« A Little Chat about Mrs. Oliphant” tells us nothing about 
the personality of that charming novelist, whose books the late 
Mr. Charles Darwin never ceased reading, and seldom closed 
without the remark that “people do not quite appreciate Mrs. 
Oliphant yet.” We cannot agree with the writer’s criticism of 
her works, except, indeed, in his hearty admiration of Katie 
Stewart, and hardly understand his comparison of them 
with each other; but he has at least given us, for the first time, 
we think, a list of them. Mrs. Oliphant has, we see, written 
over fifty regular novels, not including the half-dozen or so now 
publishing, of which at least twenty-five reach, in our judg- 
ment, a very high level. We wish Messrs. Blackwood 
would induce her to publish those twenty-five in a series at 
about 7s. 6d. a volume, not omitting that very powerful, though 
painful, sketch of a rotten character, which is now, we think, 
forgotten,— The House on the Moor.” 

The New Year does not open well for the Magazines, though 
Longman’s has decidedly improved in interest. ‘The Fortnightly 
for January contains no essay of much mark, and one, on “ The 
New Rules of Procedure,” by Mr. G. Byron-Curtis, besides 
being an anachronism, is tedious; but there are plenty of 
fair papers. Sir R. Temple, for instance, discusses a very 
grave question—the probability of the rise of any danger- 
ous religious ideas in India—with great knowledge of the 
subject, deciding, finally, that the probability is very slight. 
He is a little vague, but his governing impressions are 
evidently that, although the Mussulmans expect a Mehdi or 
Teacher, and the Hindoos hope for some leader with an afflatus 
from above, neither feeling is much more than a yearning, which 
for a long period may come to nothing; while the only definite 
religious movement—that of the half-educated towards the 
mysticism taught by Keshub Chunder Sen—does not threaten 
the influence of the West. Sir Richard Temple, however, adds 
this ominous and, as we judge absolutely, true remark, which 
should never be forgotten by any one who studies India :— 

‘One among the lessons learnt by Anglo-Indian statesmen from 
the Mutiny was this, that when once a spirit of fanaticism and of 
national ambition shall arise, once a resolution to have done with 
foreign masters shall be formed, considerations of material advantage, 
of regularly received emoluments, of security to agriculture, trade, 
and industry, are flung to the winds. Although men are much wiser 
after these events, yet if before those events they had questioned 
themselves regarding the probability of such occurrences, the answer 
would have been that surely natives had become too deeply inter- 
ested in the continuance of peace, too sensible of the benefits thereby 
acquired, too timid of risking their prosperity, to think of insurrec- 
tion. This was true, indeed, of the mass of voiceless, easy-going 
people, but not at all true of many classes whose influence would for 
the moment determine the course of events. With such classes, the 
benefit from British rule was counted as dross, in comparison with 
the pleasure of reasserting Indian nationality. The bearing of the 
Brahmins in Benares, of the territorial classes in Oude and Behar, 
of the Mahrattas in Western India, of the Muhammadans almost 
everywhere, of the Sikhs after (though not during) the crisis,— 
attests what was to us a melancholy truth.” 

That—the existence in all classes of influential natives of a 
strong Indian feeling, which is not exactly patriotism, but which 
is that India, the secluded continent, ought to belong to its 
people—is the real danger to our rule. It remains quiescent for 
years on years, but the moment it is excited, “ common-sense ”’ 
vanishes, the fire is in the prairie, and in a week British rule is 
dependent solely on the English sword. Sir George Campbell 
argues in favour of a total abandonment of Egypt, Tewfik 
Khedive being made really independent, not as a very safe 
course, but as the safest practicable. He thinks if Great 
Britain retains any direct control she will be vulnerable to 
Europe, which will attack her there. As nothing prevents 
Europe from attacking us in Malta or in India, except our com- 
mand of the sea, we do not see much in the argument. Egypt 
on its two desert sides is readily defensible, and we should have 
armies for its defence procurable by two-seas. M. “Jehan de 
Paris’ reviews the evidence for the existence of any secret 
society in France, and finds none, but his argument is a little 
a priori. That the majority governs is true, and it may, 
therefore, act openly; but why should not a dangerous secret 
society represent a minority ? Because it would not be danger- 
ous? We do not find that to be true in the case of Thuggee, 
and political offenders can use dynamite, the torch, and the 
revolver, as the Thugs could not. Any secret society may be dan- 
gerous, if it is only fanatical and careless of life. The “initiated” 
followers of the Sheikh of the Assassins can never have exceeded a 
thousand or two. Mr. Wedmore has an interesting and, we 
think, sound criticism of the School of Impressionists which 





has arisen in Paris, and which seeks to reproduce the momentary 
impression received from any scene, careless of refining, or, in- 
deed, of altering it; Mr. Woulfe Flanagan deprecates Home- 
rule for Ireland once more, as fatal to her future, her people: 
being still uneducated in governing; and Mr. F. Pollock con- 
cludes his striking series of essays on the history of the science 
of politics. His conclusion is the true one,—that the State is 
more than an organisation for the protection of life and pro- 
perty, and that it may justifiably seek to promote all noble 
ends which associated man is capable of seeking. Mr. G. 
Russell, in prophesying about the coming Session, doubts if 
its action in Egypt has strengthened the Government, but 
hopes for a long array of domestic Bills, of which the one 
evidently nearest his heart is Sir Henry James’s Bill to defeat 
corruption at Elections. He reasons in favour of severe legis- 
lation in this direction from a side too often forgotten,—the ex- 
cessive burden imposed by corruption upon the active men who 
even now injure their careers for the public good. We doubt 
if so much can be done next Session as Mr. Russell thinks, and 
entirely disagree as to his estimate of the Home Secretary. Sir 
W. Harcourt is a very able man, but the Liberal party is not 
going to fight under his banner. 


Mr. Raikes’s paper in the Nineteenth Century is noteworthy, as 
the first grave Tory protest against the absurd Beaconsfield 
mythus now so rapidly growing up. Mr. Raikes holds that 
leader to have been greatest when abstaining from action, and 
to have frequently committed grave errors when he began to 
move. His ideal of a Leader of Opposition is Lord Hartington, 
with his pertinacity, courage, and “saving common-sense,” 
and it will, we fear, be poohpoohed by impatient spirits 
among the Tories, and even by men who, like Mr. W. 
St. John Brodrick, in the next paper, think the great need 
of the Conservative party is a definite programme, and 
who would take up with “ Relief to agriculturists, retrench- 
ment, and philanthropy,” for want of a better. We suspect 
the old cries of the party, “ Landlord interests, no cheeseparing, 
and no cant,” were more effectual, as well as more sincere. Prince 
Krapotkine gives a horrible account of the Russian prisons, the 
most definite portion of which is a statemént that torture is 
habitually practised on political prisoners, two in particular, 
Adrian Mikhailoff and Ryksakoff, having been submitted to 
torture by electricity. That frightful abuses may occur in the 
prisons of an empire we all know, from the revelations as to 
torture in Southern India made at a time when the Government 
was honestly and furiously opposed to any such practice; but why 
do not the Nihilists address themselves more directly to this single 
abuse, convince Europe of its existence by testimony less liable 
to the suspicion of exaggeration than their own, and then make 
terms with the Czar for its suppression? It is not the interest 
of the dynasty to support its subordinates in these excesses of 
power. The paper is ghastly reading, and much of it—for 
instance, the narrative of Madame C——, with its constant 
acknowledgment of any kindness received—gives a strong im- 
pression of truth. Scenes quite as terrible as the one she 
describes occurred in our own prisons before Howard began his 
work, and will always occur where brutal gaolers are entrusted 
with large powers, and where money for scientific manage- 
ment is not procurable. The first reform would be to 
abolish the secrecy of Russian prison life by allowing in- 
spection from outside, and we must still believe that Prince 
Krapotkine’s idea that reform is hopeless is an expression 
of that despair which seems to have fallen on most Russians 
like a disease. Why should reform be impossible, while 
there are Russians who feel these things as Prince Kra- 
potkine obviously does? If the Prince will read the next 
paper to his own, “The Girl-children of the State,” by Mrs. 
Trench, he will know that cruelty may exist in free States, and 
in spite of the most determined efforts to suppress it. It is 
perfectly maddening to read of the dull, callous cruelty with 
which, if Miss Trench may be trusted, little children are treated 
in some English workhouses, and to know that if the facts could 
but be brought before the people, the remedy would be so quick. 
We do not understand, by the way, why, if the managers of the 
Kilburn Orphanage believe the stories here published, they do 
not lay the facts, with names, dates, and localities, before the 
Local Government Board, with a view to prosecution. Do they 
actually know that girls (vide page 81) have been killed by 
“ sheer cruelty” in workhouses? The account of the “ National 
Party in Egypt,” by M. Ninet, Arabi’s Swiss adviser, is worth 
reading, if only for its sketches of individuals and of existing 
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laws, one of which, the Egyptian law of foreclosure, would in 
India produce an insurrection. We distrust M. Ninet’s views 
entirely, but many of his facts are substantiated from other 
sources, and if he invents, he invents with an intention worth 
studying. 

The best paper in the Contemporary Review is Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's on America, most of which has appeared before, and 
has been sufficiently discussed. We may, however, we presume, 
from the reappearance of his views here, conceive that in his de- 
liberate judgment, the dangers of the United States are, first, 
the transfer of power to an oligarchy of political wire-pullers, and 
secondly, the destruction of vital force, not only in this genera- 
tion, but in the race, by over-feverish competition. The first 
danger is real, and differs very little from the old danger from 
self-seeking demagogues; but is the second danger actual P 
That the foremost class in America will consume itself in its 
haste to be rich, we think probable; but as far as we can see, 
the millions who will evolve new and ever new foremost classes 
are already revolting against overwork. They want to limit 
labour to eight hours a day, which, though quite enough, will 
kill nobody. Everything tends in the Union to the pro- 
duction of a leisured class, who do not now, it is true, care 
about politics, but who will care about them, and when they 
care will, as candidates, greatly attract the people. That at least 
has been the course of events in all other countries, and there is 
nothing in America except the general well-being to make it a 
separate continent. When the great war broke out, the wealthy 
came forward in dozens, and so far as we could perceive, 
and we had occasion to watch, obtained commands quite as 
readily as they would in England. The article on “ Panislamism 
and the Khalifate” is by an author whose name the editor 
thinks it expedient to conceal, but there’ is hardly sufficient 
visible reason to justify that rather pompous introduction. 
The writer’s view is that if Arabi had been successful, the 
Turkish Khalifate would have ended; and he is inclined to 
believe that if the Sultan surrendered the spiritual threne to 
the Shereef of Mecca, he would be stronger in his empire. 
The Sultan thinks differently, and probably knows his own 
business. The writer surely forgets that a Shereef who 
was also Khalif would also pronounce the Sultan an Infidel, or 
an enemy of Islam, and so dethrone him. That England should 
no longer support the Ottoman Khalifate is, we think, clear ; 
but the main reason for abandoning it is that Ottoman power in 
Europe has been shown to be pure evil. The Rev. G. T. Stokes, 
writing of the Bollandists and their great work, the “ Acta 
Sanctorum,” which has been continued for three centuries, 
fills more than sixty huge volumes, and jis not finished yet, 
maintains that though credulous, they have -tried to tell 
the truth, and have saved and reprinted many documents 
important to history. Mr. Lilly commences under the title 
of “The Religious Future of the World” another of his able, 
and eloquent, though, as we think, one-sided protests against 
materialism ; and Mr. H. Dunckley (“ Verax”) points out with 
great force that Democratic Toryism has so far shifted its 
ground as to be landed in this .dilemma,—that either Tory 
ideas are untrue, or, if the electors voted against Monarchy, 
Monarchy ought to be abolished. If Tories think there are 
institutions beyond the control of the people, how are they 
Democrats ? If they do not think so, how are they Tories ? 
That is the question that Old Conservatives have been asking 
since 1866, and have not received, and will not receive, any 
reply. Nevertheless, the Englishman not being logical, there 
are, and will continue to be, Democratic Tories. 

In Macmillan, Mrs. Oliphant proceeds with her story, 
“The Wizard’s Son,” intended apparently to be half- 
supernatural; Mr. J. Cotter Morison gives us a most 
kindly, perhaps over kindly, sketch of Carlyle, in which 
he only forgets, as it seems to us, the peasant element in 
Carlyle’s nature,—that is, the element which is perpetually and 
at all points standing up in self-defence; and Mr. A. J. 
Wilson describes, with a half-cynical smile, the first result of 
the success of teetotal legislation, the instant smash of all 
existing methods of taxation. We do not believe in teetotalism ; 
but the danger of direct taxation is certainly no argument 
against it, nor do we suppose that Mr. Wilson thinks it is. Mr. 
Freeman writes pleasantly of Anthony Trollope, but the time 
for estimating the personal character of the novelist has 
hardly arrived. He was, we imagine, a curious instance of an 
original and, in many respects, fine character, shot with streaks 
that were probably hereditary. Certainly, his works leave on 
us the impression of a certain double drift of taste. 
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Corneille and Racine. By Henry M. Trollope. La Fontaine, and 
other French Fabulists. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A- 
(Blackwood.)—In the first of these two volumes of “ Foreign Classics 
for English Readers,” the average excellence which has been reached 
by the series is fairly maintained. Besides giving a general account 
of the two poets and their works, it deals at length with three 
tragedies of each author, as well as Le Menteur, and Racine’s only 
comedy, Les Plaidewrs. The weak point of the volume is in the 
translations, of which the author rather oddly says :—‘ Save in a 
few passages in the Cid, where the version, in the measure of 
the original, has been supplied by a friend, he has thought it 
better to render the meaning of the French verses into English 
prose, than to attempt verses of hisown. He is not aware of any 
English translation into verse of the plays of Corneille which 
would be endured now, even by the most patient reader. The 
best, perhaps, is Ambrose Philip’s English version of Racine’s 
Andromaque.” Prose translations of French tragedy come, in our 
opinion, under the general head of books “‘ which cannot be read 
except with sorrow.’ But when the alternative is such verse as,— 

* Each instant that he lives after this crime 
Prolongs his shame, and with his infamy, mine,’’ 

one is tempted to think that, even regarded as verse, the prose is 
better. We can heartily commend Mr. Collins’s volume. The sketch 
of La Fontaine is full of anecdote, and the fables chosen are exceed- 
ingly well translated. But especially good is the account of earlier 
and later French fabulists, which occupies nearly half the book. 
Many of the fables introduced in it will be new, we think, 
to most readers. Two very good ones are “The Confession 
of the Ass, the Fox, and the Wolf,” and the following :— The 
Wolf was ill of the glanders, and made a vow to Heaven that if he 
should recover, he would forswear the eating of flesh, and become 
one of the brethren of the Chartreuse. He soon got well, and on 
first taking his walks abroad, he met a fine, fat sheep. His mouth 
watered at the sight,—but he remembered his vow. ‘ Heaven bless 
you, Master Salmon !’ quoth the Wolf, by way of greeting. The other 
assured him that he was no fish, would not venture into the water 
for his life ; he was the son of a sheep, of very honest parentage,— 
nothing more. ‘That is no matter to me,’ said the Wolf; ‘you have - 
all the look of a salmon to my eyes, by St. Siquat! and as a salmon 
I shall treat you.’ And so he ate him upon the spot.” We have 
not space to quote one of the verse translations, but may instance as 
excellent the version of “The Clock and the Sun-dial,” by Hondard 
de la Motte. 


With the publication of Ferdinand's Adventure (Routledge), we are 
glad to welcome back Lord Brabourne to his old seat on the back of the 
nursery hobby-horse. He should never have left it for party politics, 
the Channel Tunnel, and a peerage that blisters. It is possible, indeed, 
that this collection of stories in the old style of Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen may be really a number of political satires well disguised ; 
the last one, in particular, ‘‘ The Bird War,”’ has a look of something 
of the sort. But taking the volume as bona jide, we have nothing but 
hearty praise for Ferdinand’s experiences among various lower ani- 
mals, whose slave he is for a time compelled to be. Others of the 
collection, such as ‘Dora and Clande’’ and “The Lost Children,” 
are equally clever and humorous, and perhaps pleasanter.— Messrs. 
Routledge also send us Songland, a series of ditties for children, 
selected, arranged, and composed by William M. Hutchison—an admir- 
able collection, very humorously illustrated; Little Lays for Little 
Folk, selected by John G. Watts—the illustrations, of a graver sort 
than those in Songland—are also specially worthy of notice; and 
Sunny Days and Snowdrop, two capital little picture-books for 
children. 


The Fourth Book of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
By Hastings Crossley, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. (Macmillan.)—Seven years ago, Mr. Crossley tells us that 
he “conceived the idea of producing such an edition of Marcus 
Aurelius as should tempt those who have not entirely forgotten the 
Greek of their youth, and who are yet interested in that most fas- 
cinating of all studies, the history of ethics, to read the thoughts of the 
Emperor in their original form.’ Finding it impossible to secure in 
the present or in the near future ‘ the ample leisure sufficient to en- 
able one to saturate one’s mind with the literature and thoughts of the 
period,’ Professor Crossley now publishes an instalment, consisting 
of Book 1V., with revised text, translation, and commentary. It 
will be seen that more than one class of readers is provided for; for 
each the work has been done with a care and skill which make 
us regret the book is likely at present to remain a fragment. The 
translation is clear and readable, while the commentary is full of 
valuable illustration. In an appendix is reprinted from Herma- 
thena Professor Crossley’s most interesting article on the corres- 
pondence of Fronto and Marcus Aurelius, with an account of its 
discovery by Cardinal Mai. 
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The Larch: a Practical Treatise on its Culture and General Manage- 
ment. By C. Y. Michie. (W. Blackwood and Sons.)—This is a really 
valuable book, and an interesting one also. It is clearly the outcome 
of much practical experience in larch-planting and management. In 
twenty-six chapters, Mr. Michie gives the story of the introduction 
of the larch, descriptions of the soils and situations suited for its 
favourable growth, the rearing and management of the young trees, 
and the characteristics, value, and uses of larchwood. Nor does the 
author omit to say something about the picturesqueness and orna- 
mental character of the larch; he adds a few illustrations represent- 
ing famous trees, such as the Dunkeld larches and those at Monzie 
Castle. Some of these and other equally fine specimens have attained 
a height of over one hundred feet, and a girth of twelve to sixteen 
feet at three feet from the ground, while their ages range from one 
hundred and forty years and upwards. 

Mr. Alcock, the author of “The Spanish Brothers,” has just pub- 
lished two works—The Czar (Nelson) and The Roman Students 
(Unwin)—which, from their peculiar character—their bringing 
history to the aid of Evangelical religion—should make excellent gift- 
books for readers of a certain appreciative class. The two books 
are, however, of unequal merit. The Czar, which is a story of the 
struggle of Russia with the First Napoleon, is a well constructed, 
historically realistic, and enjoyable one. Alexander I. isan admirable 
portrait, and, in the main, correct, though flattering. The two 
heroes, Ivan and Henri, who turn out in the long-run to be cousins, 
are also well drawn; and their adventures, many of which are based 

on fact, are related with much spirit. In his other book, which is 
ostensibly a tale of the Renaissance, Mr. Alcock seems to have got 
beyond his historical depth. The chapters descriptive of life in Con- 
stantinople and Rome are, however, vigorously written. 

The Steam engine and its Inventors. By R. L. Galloway. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—Here we have the story of the steam-engine once 
more told, and told carefully and clearly. Mr. Galloway does not 
take us back beyond the seventeenth century, but begins with the 
invention of the air-pump and the construction of pneumatic engines, 
In succeeding chapters he descr.bes the experimental engines of 
Papin, Newcomen, and Savery, before giving full details concerning 
the further progress made by Watt, Trevithick, and their contem- 
poraries and immediate successors. The narrative is not continued 
to a later date than 1830. The volume is illustrated with woodcuts 
and plates. 


In Stories of Old Renown (Blackie and Son), we have that now 
veteran literary caterer for the young, Mr. Ascott R. Hope, retelling 
such old tales as “ Ogier the Dane,” “ Patient Griselda,” ‘ Guy of 
Warwick,”’ and “Génévitve of Brabant.” A peculiar vein of 
humour differentiates Mr. Hope from other writers for boys, and in 
this book it is well supported by the efforts of his illustrator, Mr. 
Gordon Browne. Count up the Sunny Days, by C. A. Jones (Wells 
Gardner), is a book of a very different sort, dealing with every-day, 
not to say “low” life. But it is thoroughly deserving of commenda- 
tion. The moral of the story is wholesome ; several of the characters, 
especially “ Little Binkie,” are admirably drawn; and the incident 
of the “return from the dead’? character with which it closes is a 
pleasing surprise. The illustrations, of the “outline” variety, are 
clever. The Boys and I (Routledge) is a child’s story, by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, who displays her wonted skill in revealing the mysteries of 
the infantile character. It is perhaps too long, but the telling of several 
of the incidents, such as ‘‘ The White Dove,” is marked by a felicity 
that is truly touching. 








An Englishman’s Views on Questions of the Day in Victoria, by C. 
J. Rowe (Triibner and Co.), may be thoroughly recommended as a 
compact little handbook of the various questions that at present 
press for solution in our leading Australasian colony—Protection, 
land, railways, education, public works, and the suffrage—written 
by a man who has evidently done his best to master them. Mr. 
Rowe takes an anti-Berryite view of most matters in Victoria, but 
his book is none the worse for that. He points out one thing in con- 
nection with the recent reform, and broadening of the electoral basis, 
of the Legislative Council of Victoria, which has escaped the atten- 
tion of most writers—certainly of most English writers—on the sub- 
ject. Under the Reform Act, the electors of the Upper House are 
also electors for the Lower. As out of a total electorate of 200,000 
in the colony these number 108,000, they have really 216,000 votes, 
as against 92,000 electors with only 92,000. 


Abu Telfan; or, the Return from the Mountains of the Moon, a 
novel, by Wilhelm Raabe, translated from the German by Sofie 
Delffs (Chapman and Hall), is introduced with a considerable flourish 
of trumpets by the translator as ‘one of the best novels that have 
lately appeared in German.” We are also informed that “one of 
Raabe’s chief charms is his rich vein of the truest, most genial 
humour.” We confess, however, that we see nothing in Abu Telfan 
to justify such enthusiasm. It is most unconsciouably long drawn- 
out. The plot is involved, and the tragedy with which the story 
eads appears quite unnecessary. It is impossible to say whether the 





hero, Leonhard Hagebucher, who returns to his native Germany 
from imprisonment in Darfur, is more fool or German metaphysician. 
As for Raabe’s humour, we sometimes find in it far-off echoes of 
Sterne—and of Mr. Toole—and it is quite genuine, so far as it goes ; 
but then it goes such a little way, after all, and the vein is so poor. 
This may be all insular prejudice and ignorance, but we utterly faik 
to see in the author of Abu Telfan a new light in the firmament of 
fiction. 

Minor Portry.—The Legend of St. Olaf’s Kirk. By George Hough- 
ton. (Houghton and Co., Roston; Triibner and Co., London.)—In 
this booklet we have a narrative in verse, founded on a Scandinavian 
legend. The author names “ Prior’s Ancient Danish Ballads” and 
Ochlenschliger’s “ Tragedy of Axel and Valborg”’ as having suggested 
the theme, but says that in this, its second edition, his poem has been 
much expanded, besides undergoing material changes. There is some 
vigorous writing and successful rendering of local characteristics, 
which help us to realise the sough of the biting winter wind, and the 
wild charge of the snow-flurry in the mountain-pass. The treachery 
of Prince Hakon to the friend of his youth and the patient fidelity of 
Valborg are sharply contrasted. Perhaps the writer’s happiest efforts 
are those which illustrate Nature in her varying aspects. Axel’s 
return to Norland after his seven years’ exile is so pleasant a picture, 
that we quote a few lines from it:— * 


“ Each sight and scent and sound 
Spake to him, saying, ‘Welcome!’ Still the air, 
But filled with small, sweet noises, plaint of gulls 
Circling their young, the flight of cormorauts, 
Waves lapping on a b ach; nearer at hand, 
Brooks babbling, larches talking low together, 
And from the vales below, under the hills, 
The far, faint buzz of labor, that now seemed 
A pleasant pastime ; and he longed to stand 
Among the workers, working to be found.”’ 


—Leolyn, and other Verses. By Herbert Gardner. (Remington 
and Co.)—As a contribution to the lyric poetry of our day, this 
volume deserves a cordial welcome. There are some pieces of con 

siderable merit in a collection of poems almost all of which are 
above the average, passages in which modern thought finds expres- 
sion in very graceful and sparkling verse, free, too, from overstrained 
and exaggerated sentiment, though not wanting either depth or tender- 
ness. The song “‘ Between the Green Corn and the Gold ” is, in particu- 
lar, very pretty. We believe that Mr. Herbert Gardner will win greater 
distinction as a poet, when the gift he possesses shall have had 
time to develop.—-Mary Magdalene: a Poem. By Mrs. Richard 
Greenough. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—The subject of this book does 
not commend itself either by the good-taste shown in its treatment, 
nor, having regard to the slender thread of narrative concerning the 
Mary Magdalene of the Gospels, by its historical vraisemblance. It 
is true that in the popular mind the Mary who is stated to have 
been the victim of demoniacal possession, is identified with the 
woman of sinful life who came to the Saviour in the Pharisee’s 
house. The assumption is, however, rather hypothetical. The pic- 
ture, repulsive in itself, of certain aspects of society in Jerusalem 
is drawn for us as if with a sofene satisfaction by the 
writer, and though not from a sense of its exaggeration, one 
is more displeased by such elaborately ornate description. We feel 
that a theme selected from one of the mest touching episodes of the 
Gospel narrative—a simple story tricked ont in this artificial guise— 
is so far spoilt for us; it seems like building. on a noble stracture 
“wood, hay, avd stubble.” The verse, though giving evidence of 
culture, and of some power in the mastery of detail, fails to impress 
us as poetry. It is stilted, and it lacks spontaneity. The Con- 
solation: a Poem. By George Gerrard. (Hunter, Rose, and Co., 
Toronto.) —There is an unintentional irony in the title of this book. 
Anything more calculated to depress even the buoyant spirit than 
this dreary dissertation in verse, it would be difficult to find. If the 
author is ambitious to distinguish himself in literature, we would 
advise him to take steps preliminary to that end by turning his atten- 
tion to decent prose composition, and, for the present at least, to 
eschew verse. We pass next to Life’s Pathway, and other Poems. 
By Thomas Leech. (Satchell and Co.)—We cannot gradge 
the writer—a constable of the Metropolitan Police—the solace he 
seems to derive from essays in verse, and whatever their merits or 
demerits, the author at least has some claim on our sympathy and 
indulgence. No great results are, perhaps, to be expected from such 
desultory efforts in literature ; but it is natural that, with such ability 
as he possesses, and encouraged by the approval of friends and 
patrons, Mr. Thomas Leech should wish to strike ont a path for him- 
self other than the customary beat. In Echoes of Song, by a Cam- 
bridge Undergraduate (Newman and Co.), we have a book of trashy 
effusions, which are simply below criticism. Faulty in rhythm, 
faulty in grammar, such compositions could scarcely find admission, 
one would think, into the columns of one of our provincial newspapers. 
A schoolboy with any taste for versification might surely express 
himself with more regard to sense and syntax than this Cambridge 
Undergraduate.——There is not much that calls for comment in Anne 
Boleyn: a Tragedy in Five Acts, by the Author of “ Palace and 
Prison,” “ Ginevra,” &c. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—Why does the 
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‘historical drama of our day so seldom rise, in point of literary 
achievement, above the level of a résumé in respectable verse of 
‘a well-worn story? Little more than this can be said of the 
work before us. It gives but slight evidence of dramatic 
‘power, not much distinctness in characterisation, and, moreover, 
‘the verse is too often disfigured by feeble and halting lines. 
——Our Holiday among the Hills. By James and Janet Logie 
Robertson. (William Blackwood and Sons.)—In this collection 
of poems the summary of contents is as follows :—Part I., 
Songs; Part II., Scenes; Part III., Satires; Part IV., Psalms; 
Part V., Horace in Homespun. There is a marked inequality in these 
werses, perhaps explained by the double authorship; but as no 
indication is afforded, nothing pointing to James or to Janet, the 
‘reader is left to his own inferences. It strikes us that some of the 
weakest of the poems are to be found among the “ Satires.’” To pena 
really good satire, a master-hand is needed, and in these verses we 
miss the subtle edge and the keen point which the weapon, deftly 
sused, should possess. We must protest against such words as “ jewel” 
‘and “rule’’ being made to rhyme :— 
**Load them with gem and jew’l, 
And pearl and purple fine—, 
Not these, not these, the Kings that rule 
By right divine!’ 
How comes it that among the “ Psalms” we light upon a poem called 
“A Railway Accident’’? By an accident, surely, it must have 
found place there. Part V., “Horace in Homespun,’”’ will be best 
appreciated by readers familiar with the Scottish dialect. “A 
Transformation” is unquestionably good, and will be understood and 
‘felt by most dwellers in Britain, more especially in North Britain- 
The Flying Dutchman, and Other Poems. By E. M. Clarke. 
(Satchell.)—Here the first and longest of some five or six “ Ballads 
of the Sea” gives the title to a book of verses occasionally marked by 
much spirit and fire, but too often sinking to a most provoking tame- 
ness. Of these, the “Bell of the Sklangenzan” is the best, and 
“Erline” the poorest ; but some excuse may be made for it—though 
not for its publication—if it was written, as it claims to be, when 
the author was in his fourteenth year. The translations strike us 
as really the best part of the volume; that of ‘‘A Sonnet on 
Majorities,” in particular, is not without cleverness. 





New Novers.—Royal Angus. By Lord James Douglas. (Bentley 
and Son.)—If Lord James Vouglas’s picture of the life, the aspirations, 
the conduct, and the conversation of young men of the class to 
which he himself belongs, is to be accepted by rational beings as 
even approaching to the truth, his lordship bas farnished democracy 
with an argument and a plea of no insignificant strength. It has 
‘seldom been our lot to read so vulgar a book as Royal Angus, in 
which the adjectives “royal” and “reckless” are used as Christian 
names, by an author as “regardless of grammar” as Mr. Barham’s 
people, who “all cried, that’s him.” My lord and my lady swarm all over 
the pages ; “noble lords” are always “ drawing on”? their gloves, except 
when they are pulling them off; and a “noble youth,” who lives for 
what decent people are accustomed to regard as the lowest forms of 
excitement; who is an habitual gambler, an impecunious debtor, a 
“sponge” on his more respectable elder brother and his silly sister- 
in-law, finishes his career by a deed of reckless rashness, and is 
eulogised as a “noble, fearless, unselfish man.’ With question- 
able taste, Lord James Douglas has introduced into a singularly 
unpleasant work of fiction the tragic circumstances of the death 
of his own brother, the lamented Lord Francis Douglas, on the 
Matterhorn, several years ago. This, however we may regard 
its interpolation into the narrative, is the one feature that redeems 
Royal Angus from a dead-level of snobbishness. Proper Pride. 
(Tinsley Brothers.)—Only a pair of fools could possibly have been 
‘parted, in the early days of their happy married life, by a device 
so clumsy and absurd as that to which the author of Proper Pride 
thas resorted, in order to bring about the separation of Sir Reginald 
and Lady Fairfax. This objection to the construction of the story 
‘being stated, we desire to record the pleasure it has given us to 
‘read a bright, clever novel, full of interest, distinguished by good taste 
-and an excellent style, in which the author accomplishes the feat of 
maaking us forget she is proceeding all the time from a basis of utter 
monsense ; that the imbroglio which constitutes the story could not 
‘have occurred in real life, and if it had occurred, would have been dis- 
pelled by return of post. The device of the letter found in the lining 
of an old gown, which clears up everything, is not new, but it is 
borrowed with effect in Proper Pride. The author of this novel 
will, we make no doubt, write many a better one. The Turn 
of the Tide. By Lady Margaret Majendie. (Bentley and Son.) 
—This is a pretty story of the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion, before the tide had reached the full, and swept over the old 
régime with the effacing force of 1793 and 1794. The author 
fails to invest her characters with the tragic interest of the 
time, but she tells the eternal story of love, youth, obstacles, 
pride, constancy, and final triumph, fairly well, and the stamp 
of refinement and good-taste is set upon her story.——@rey- 














stone Abbey. By Emily Foster. (Wyman and Sons.)—Misg 
Foster’s book is a proof that young writers believe that failure is the 
only road to success, or she would surely have taken the trouble to 
avoid the glaring deficiencies in construction of plot and delineation 
of character which make Greystone Abbey a warning to all novices 
in literature. Without being unduly exacting, a reader may fairly 
require the novelist to write naturally, to construct clearly, and to 
make his characters talk like human beings. Miss Foster does none 
of these things, however. Her story tells how a rightful heir was 
deprived of his patrimony by the intrigues of his sister and her hus 
band, how he left the ancestral home, and under an assumed name 
achieved competence and marriage. Ultimately, evil actions bring 
their own punishment, and the right people get the estate, and settle 
down to opulent happiness. A description of a fire will please those 
who are connoisseurs in unintentional hnmour. With this exception, 
there is nothing in the novel to interest the least critical reader. 


Light: a Course of Experimental Optics. By Lewis Wright. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—The main characteristic of this well-written 
and amply illustrated handbook is its practicalness. Science teachers 
who are determined to teach optics as they should be taught ought 
to welcome this book cordially. It is original in method and material. 
The explanations of the phenomena of. light here described are as 
full, as clear, and as precise as are the instructions for the making 
and using of the apparatus needed for their demonstration to a class. 
This book, moreover, can be read, used, and, we may add, enjoyed, 
by those students of optical phenomena who are not conversant with 
mathematics. 


The Acclimatisation of the Salmonide at the Antipodes. By Arthur 
Nichols. (Sampson Low.)—The diJ‘culties which have been at last 
successfully met in the introduction of our salmon into Australasia 
are faithfully described in this volume. 
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The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. By T. W. Speight. 
Frau Frohmann. By Anthony Trollope. 

Marion Fay. By Anthony Trollope. 


GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, the WORKING GENIUS. 
By GreorGE MacDonaxp, LL.D, With Nine Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins, 
Square 8vo, cloth, 33 61. 


ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS. By Alfred Rimmer. 
With over ee by C. A. Vanderhoof and the Author. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 103 6: [Shortly. 


The POET’S BIRDS. By Phil Robinson, Author of 
“Under the Puykah,” &. A Volume of 600 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
73 61. [Shortly. 

TO the GOLD COAST for GOLD: a Personal Narrative. 
By Ricwarp Burton and VERNEY Lovett CAMERON. With Frontispiece and 
Maps, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, 


NIGHTS at the PLAY. By Dutton Cook, Author of 


“Hours with the Players,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. [Shortly, 


SHORT SAYINGS of GREAT MEN. With Historical 
— a Notes. By SamueL Artuur Bent, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth 

SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. 
By Joun Asuton, Author of ‘‘ Chap-books of the Eighteenth Century,” &c. 
With nearly 100 Iilustrations in Fac-simile. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 283. 

The ART ANNUAL for 1882-3. Edited by F. G. Dumas. 
With 250 full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 3s 61. 

COLIN CLOUT’S CALENDAR. By Grant Allen, Author 
of ** Vignettes from Nature.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

ARABIAN SOCIETY in the MIDDLE AGES. Studies 
from the Thousand and One Nights. By Epwarp Witu1am Lang, Author 
S. aanemens -eeneemendl &c. Edited by StanLey Lanse-Poote. Crown 

The GREAT PYRAMID: Observatory, Tomb, and Temple. 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, “cloth extra, 6s. 

FLOWERS of the SKY. By Richard A. Proctor. With 
55 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 43 6d. 

CHAPTERS on EVOLUTION. A Popular History of the 


Darwinian and Allied Theories of Development. By ANDREW WILsoN, Ph.D., 
F.R.S. Edin , &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 259 Illustra- 
tions, 7s 6d. 


VAL STRANGE: a Story of the Primrose Way. By David 
CuristT1E Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 

REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By J. 8S. Winter, Author of 
**Cavalry Life,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

The GOLDEN SHAFT. By Charles Gibbon, Author of 


“ Robin Gray,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


GIDEON FLEYCE. By Henry W. Lucy. 3 vols. crown 


KIT. By James Payn. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
In MAREMMA. By Ouida. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 


All SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By Walter Besant. 


With 12 Illustrations by Fred. Barnard. New and Uheaper Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d, [Immediately. 


_CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


e 63; or post free for one year, for 21s. 


rpuE t BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CLIII. 
JANUARY Ist, 1883, 


NTENTS. 
Manrcvus AURELIUS AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
EvoOLvuTION BY Force IMPossIBLE; A NEW ARGUMENT AGAINST MATERIALISM. 
Victor Hueo. 
TRACES OF THE NORTHMEN IN NORMANDY. 
An ExposirTion or Our Fish WEALTH. 
TuHeE Poet FIRDUSI AND HIS EPIc. 
THE PRIMACY OF ARCHBISHOp TalIT. 
CurrENT LITERATURE. 
London: } Hoseas and SrovanTom, 27 Paternoster Row. 
Price 1s, gente, per annum, 12:, post free, 
HE EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. SaMvuEL Cox, D.D. 
ConTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
BaLaaM: AN EXPOSITION AND A Stupy. By the Editor. 
IsatAH: AN IDEAL Broarapuy. By the Very Rev. the Dean of Wells. 
ScriprurE STuDIES OF THE HEAVENLY StaTE.—I. The Pauline View of Death. 

By the Rev. George Matheson, D.D. 

= CRITICISMS ILLUSTRATED FROM THE PRINTING-OFFICE. By Mr. Alfred 
atts. 
Brier Notices, 

The Spectator says :—‘‘ This admirable periodical keeps up its interest with com. 
plete success. In every number there is somethingof high interest to the students 
of Biblical literature, both professional and general. The Expositor renders con- 
stant and gignal services to the religious literature of the day.” 

London: HoppErR and StovuGuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

The TWENTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. From 10 till 5, 
Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION, 
53 Pall Mall, containing 350 Works by Well- 
known Artists in Water-colours. ‘Three great works 
by John Martin, K.L., and 50 others inoil. NOW 
OPEN.—Admission, 1s, 
ROBT. HOPKINS, Manager. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
LECTURES on POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Professor ROGERS, M.P., will DELIVER, this 
Term, on Wednesday and Friday Evenings, beginning 
January 17th, at Six o’clock, a COURSE of LEO- 
TURES on the “ Relations of Agriculture to Public 
Wealth and Progress,”’ Fee, £1 11s 6d, payable in 

the College Office. 

J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


UN DAY. EVENING 
ASSOCIATION CHOIR. 
Conductor—Frep. A. Jewson, M.C O. 
1st Rebearsal at 7.45, Monday, January 8th. 
The attendance of Singers willing to help in per- 
forming sacred music free to the poor is earnestly 
requested. A. BERRY, Hon. Sec. 

27 Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE, 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 


TECHNICAL DAY SCHOOL.—Conrses of Instruc- 
tion, under Professors Armstrong, Ayrton, and Perry, 
and Mr. A. F. Brophy, adapted to the following 
Industries :— 

Mechanical Engineering, 

Electrical Enginecring, 

Industries Involving Applications of Chemistry, 
Building Trades. 

The Students attend daily and receive Lecture and 
Laboratory Instruction in Applied Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Physics, and Chemistry, Lessons in Draw- 
ing and Modelling, in French and German, and in 
Workshop practice. Fee, inclusive, £5 per annum, 

TECHNICAL EVENING SCHOOL.—Courses of 
Instruction for Apprentices, Workmen, Foremen, &c., 
in Mechanical and Electrical Eugineering, Technical 
Chemistry, and Applied Art. 

Special Courses covering a period of three years for 
Apprentices and others engaged in Cabinetmaking. 
Carpentry, and Joinery, Mctal-plite Wo:k, Plumbers’ 
Work, Bricklaying, &c. 

Laboratories, Workshops, and Art Studios open 
from 6 till 9.30 every Evening, except Saturdays, 

Fees, 5s to £1 for the Session. Apprentices admitted 
to all Evening Courses at half the ordinary Fees. 

For Programme and further particulars, apply at 
the Offices of the Institute, Gresham Colleze, E.C.; 
er at the Finsbury Technical College, Tabernacle 


Row, London, E.C. 
PHILIP MAGNUS, Director. 


ONDON SOCIETY for the 
EXTENSION of UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
Professor 8. R. Gardiner, LL.D., 
will lecture during the ensuing Term (January- 
April), as follows :—At Whitechapel, on “f England in 
the Eighteenth Century ;” at Blackheath, on ‘* The 
History of the French Revolution ;” and at Bedford 
Park, on “ Epochs of European Progress.’’ 
Professor J. W. Hales,M.A , 
will lecture on ‘‘ Milton,’”’ at New Cross. 
Mr. Walter Pye, F.R.C.S., 
will lecture on “ Hygiene,” at Croydon, Poplar, and 
Whitechapel; on ‘* Phys‘ology’’ at Putney; and on 
**Comparative Anatomy ”’ at Battersea. 
Mr. J. Churton Collins, B.A., 
will lecture on the ‘“‘ Age of Shakespeare,’”’ at 
Dulwich ; on ‘ The Age of Queen Arne,” at Croydon ; 
and on the “ Age of Pope,’ at Camden Road. 
























Lectures will also be given on “Electricity ” (at 
Whitechapel, by Mr. J. W. Waghorn, R.N., B.Sc.) ; 
**Mediwval Art” (at Bedford Park, by Mr. W. M. 


Conway, M.A.); “Medical Acoustics” (at Trinity College, 
London, by Mr. H. Store, M.A, M.B.); ‘‘ Physical 
Geography ’”’ (at New Cross, by Mr. J. J. H. Teall, 
M.A.) ; ‘The Reign of George IIT.” (at Peckham, by 
Mr. H. Cunynghame, M.A.); ‘‘ English History and 
Literature’ (at Lewisham and Kilburn, by Mr. S. J. 
McMullan, M.A.); and on “ Astronomy’’ (at Stoke 
Newington, by Mr. E. J. C. Morton, B.A). 

For Prospectuses and all information, apply to the 
SECRETARY, Extension of University Teaching, 22 
Albemarle Strect, W. 





| geste COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for Ladies), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker Strect. 
ng Term will begin on THURSDAY, January 18th, 
A PROFESSORS’ SCHOLARSHIP, value 20 
guineas, and a COURTAULD SCHOLARSHIP, value 
10 guineas, each tenable for two terms, will be 
awarded to Candidates not already in the College 
who shall pass a satisfactory examination in Latin, 
Mathematics, English, General English History, and 
French. The Examination will be held in the Colk ge 
on January 16th and 17th. Names to be sent to the 

Secretary before January 13th, 

B. SHADWELL, Hon. Secretary. 


N ENGLISH LADY, Protestant, 
residing near Paris, wishes ts RECEIVE 
YOUNG LADIES, for French Education, or Health. 
References in England and France. Moderate terms. 
—Address, “N, A.,” Mr. LAWRENCE, Market 
Place, Rugby. 








R OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
W COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 


This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil- 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere, are now 
offered to all persons desirous of following the course 
of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 60, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1883, Candi- 
dates for admis.ion must, on July 1st, 1883, be over 
17 and under 21 years of age, and must give satisfac- 
tory proof of their having received a fair general 
education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer 13 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment for competition among the Students entering 
the College in September, 1883, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1886. The Secretary of State for 
India will further offer Two Appointments in the 
Indian Telegraph Department among the same 
Students, after two years’ course of study, that is, in 
tke summer of 1885 

In the event of there being more candidates for 
admission than the College can receive, the prefer- 
ence will be given to qualified candidates according 
to dates of application for admission. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India 
Office, S.W. ; or to the President, Royal Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS, Secretary, 
Public Works Department. 


India Office, October 26th, 1882, 





es 9 AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
ESTABLISHED BY Roya CHarTER, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For Intenpinc Land OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
Lanp AGENTS, SURVEYORS, CoLontsts, &c. 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
r. connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 

cres. 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
— — Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P, 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 30th. 


(QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON 





(for LADIES), 

43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter in€1853. 
LENT TERM, Janu:ry 15th to March 31st. 

The College will be CLOSED from GOOD FRIDAY 
to EASTER MONDAY, inclusive. 

1. Higher Course, for Students above 18 years :— 
Classes in the Greek Testament, in English, French, 
and German Literature, in English History, in Greek 
and Lat'n, in Mathematics, in Harmony, in Art and 
Archwology, in Botany, Geology, Physiology, and 
Chemistry. Fee for each Course of Ten Lectures, 
£1 1s. 

2. Four Years’ Course, for Students above 14 years :— 
Class Teaching and Individual Instruction by the 
Professors and Assistant-Teachers of the College. 
The Subjects include those of the Matriculation 
Examination of the University of London. General 
Fee, £8 83.or £10 10s the term. Fee for a single 
Weekly Class, £1 6a 3d. 

3. The School for Pupils of five years and upwards 
prepares for the College. Fees, from £4 43 to £8 8s 
the Term, according to age. 

Boarders are received in Houses very near the 
College, by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Street, Miss 
KNO?rT, 19 Queen Anne Street, and Mrs. RUSSELL, 
23 Nottingham Place. Charge for Single Term at 
Miss Wood’s and Miss Knott’s, 22 guineas; at Mrs. 
Russell’s, 16 guineas, 

The Entrance Examination for the Four Years’ 
Course will be on January 1lth; for the School, on 
the 13th. 

Applications for Prospectuses to be addressed to 
the SECRETARY. 


AR. HERBERT WILKINSON, M.A. 
Oxon., PREPARES BOYS between the ages 
of 7 and 14 for the Public Schools, at 11 Orme Square, 
Bayswater, W. Prospectus sent on application. 
NEXT TERM will begin MONDAY, January 22nd, 
1833, 





REPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
&c.—The BEACON, Sevenoaks—F. RITCHIE, M.A. 
(Oxon.), J. 8. NORMAN, M.A. (Cantab.). Special terms 
for Sons of Clergymen. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
mild winter climate of western Devon. Rooms facing 
south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fitted 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER, 











Oy ABE. in a Newspaper Office, a 
‘ YOUTH (17 to 20,) of go0d education, to be 
trained tothe duties of aSUB-EDITOR in the financia] 
department. Small salary to commence with. A 
knowledge of French or German desirable. Apply by 
letter to ‘‘SIGMA,” care of Messrs. G. Street and 
Co., 30 Cornhill E.C. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 

LENT TERM, 1883, will commence on FRIDAY, 
January 19¢b, 1883, at 6 p.m.—Applications for 
admission or irformation to be addressed to the 
Head Master, R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D.Lit. 


S?: ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 

COMPANY, Limited. — ST. LEONARD’S 
SCHOOL, St. Andrews, N.B.—Head Mistress, Miss 
DOVE, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
Cambridge.—This School provides for the Daughters: 
of Gentlemen a thorough education at a moderate 
cost. House Girls re-eived from the age of nine, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on January 19th. 








ALVERN COLLEGE, 
LIMITED. 


The Next Term commences on Friday, January 
26th. Entrance Examination, January 25th. 

For particulars, app'y to E. B, SCALLON, Esq., 
M.A., Secretary. 


ALLIFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 

3 Shepperton, near London. 

HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (Eton, and 
C.C.C., Oxford), and MALCOLM HEARD, B.A. 
(Clifton, and C.C.C., Oxfor4, late Assistant-Master at 
Sedbergh), PREPARE BOYS for the Public Schools. 
—For Prospectus and References, apply to H. St. 
CLAIR FEILDEN, Esq , Halliford. Middlesex. 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on January 26. 


OARDING SCHOOL for LADIES, 

The Grange, Buxton, Derbyshire.—The Prin. 

cipal, Miss GEDDES, is assisted by a resident 

Parisienne, and a large Staff of good Visiting Masters. 

The EASTER TERM begins on JANUARY 
15th, 1883. 


ONE or pEWO ,PUPILS may be 

RECEIVED, in a pleasant country Parsonage, 
for General Education, or to prepare for University, 
Matriculation, or for Preliminary Examination, for 
Law, Medicine, or the Army,—Address, VICAR, 
Coxley, near Wells, Somerset. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portm in Square. 
The LENT TERM will commence Monday after- 
noon, January 15th. New Boys, 2}; Junior Class, 3; 
Upper School, 4. 
Parents are requested to write for New Circular, 
issued this Christmas, to the Misses WOODMAN, 
Cranbourne House, Bournemouth, till January 12th. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


President—Right Hon. Earl GranviItxz, K.G. 
NEXT TERM will commence on January 17. 
» Terms—Tuition, from 15 to 18 guineas per annum >. 
Board, £46 63 per annum. 
For particulars, apply to Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., the Hon, 
Secretary. 


O ADORN the WALLS of HOME 
with ARTISTIC MASTERPIECES at small 


cost, 
VISIT the AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
74 New Oxford Street 
(20 doors west of Mudie’s Library). 

The Autotype Company displays a noble collection 
of Copies of the Old Masters selected from the prin- 
cipal Art Galleries of Europe. 

These comprise fine examples of the works of Fra 
Angelico. Diirer, Holbein, Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Titian, Del Sarto, Da Vinci, Botticelli, &. Amongst 
the Modern Masters will be found examples of the 
works of Poynter, R.A., Cope, R.A., Dyce, R.A., 
Watts, R.A., Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Meissonnier, De 
Neuville, &c. 

Copies of Pictures in the Luxembourg and from 
the ‘Salon.’ 

AUTOTYPE IN a TO HOUSEHOLD 


A Pamphlet, with 3 Illustrations, sent free per 
post on application to W. 8. Bird, Manager, AUTO- 
" COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, London, 
W.C. 





























ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 
S.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,090,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
fifty towns and villages. Its work is carried ve a 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropica! 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,535 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 12,983 cases, with an averaze of 121 
sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above anuual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in agp will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
Delhi); or by the Rey. W. C. BROMHEAD, Ken- 
ington Palace, W, 
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R. PUSEY MEMORIAL FUND. 


THIRD LIST of SUBSCRIPTIONS paid or pro- 


mised up to Dec. 21st, 1882 :— 


ount previously advertised ose 
| er. Bishop of London ... oad 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of Chester ... oe 
Most or Bishop of omy and 7 
Prim 
a Rev. Bishop of Gibraltar... 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Suffragan of "Nottingham 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Kelly. 
Rt. Rev. Bishop © jutor of Fredericton 
Very Rey. Dean of Manchester al 
Venerable Archdeacon Harrison 
Venerable Archdeacon Walker rm 
Venerable Archdeacon Hayward .. 
Rev. Dr. Bright sag a 
Rev. Canon F. 0. Cook. 
Rev. Precentor Venables a 
Rev. Hon. Canon C. L. Courtenay (in five 


z art) onaroh t Union .. ose eee 
Mr. Joseph Allen (in five years) 
Rev. Canon = 
Mr. F. B. Alst 

Mrs. A. Bradford Atkinson 
Rev. Dr. Ainger... eco 
Mr, Chas. G. Arbuthnot 
Miss Arbuthnot ... 
Rev. T. H. Amps... ove 
Rev. J. A. Atkinson .., e 
Rev. B. J, Armstrong ... . 
Rev. John Acton... ove eee 
Col.W. M.C. Acton... toe 


Mr. C. P. Allix ... 
Rev. D. S. Allen ... ae 
Mr. Herbert Athill ... 
Rev. H. R. Alder eee 
Mr. B. N. C. Accrington 

Rev. Canon M. Amplett 

Lord Boston .. ove ove 
Colonel Basevi ... eee 
Mr. Wm. Bartlett 

_ Booth isi 


Mr. Philip P. Bouverie 
Sir Hickman Bacon, Bart. 


Mr. W. C. Boodle at Pay eco eve 
Rev. Dr. Belcher oa en ae ie 
Mr. John Boodle ose ove eco aco 
Mr. C. W. Bell... eco eos eee ose 


Rev. Herbert Barnett wee 
Miss J. R. Barnes ooo 
Rev. J. C. Burton ose 
Mr. T. Buchanan pn 
Rev. Rowland V. Barker 
Rev. ae Bullock sa ose eae 
Rev. W. P. S. Bingham use a pe 
Rev. J. ‘Bruce (2nd sub.) ae on a 
Rey, F. T. Bramston ... 0 

Rev. J. St. J. Blunt ove 
Rev. C. J. Betham aes ase 
Rev. Frederick Bagot ... one 





Rev. R. George Boodle... 

Rey. Chancellor Bagot 

Rev. W.J. Copeland .. « 
Sir John Conroy, Bart. 

Rev. Canon T. G, Carter 
Mr. A. R. Cooke .. * oe 
Rey. T. Arthur Cartels ae 
Mr. T. Collins, M.P. ... . 
Rey. R. Jermyn Cooper eee 
Mrs. R. Jermyn Cooper ove 
Rev. Berdmore Compton eae 
Mr. C. Lovett Cameron ‘ 


Mr. E. A. Clegg ove “ ° Pe 
©. 0. C. V. ane , ° ave 
Rev. E. Coleridge : ove wee ae 
Mrs, Combe (in two years) ona - 
Mrs. Calley eve * 


Rev. John M. Cunnynghame... e 
Rev. T. Pelham Dale ... “0 
Rev. C. L. Dundas eee 
Earl of Devon ... eee eee 
Rev. W. W. Douglas ... eve 
Miss Dawson ee 
Rey. J. P. F. Davidson | (in five * years) 
Mrs. Delamain ... 
Rev. W. H. Davey 
Mr. G. F. Duncombe ... ove 
Mrs, Dubose o ry 
Rev. E. C. Dermer (in two years) oe 
Rev. Henry Ellison 
Rey. E. L. Elwes 
Miss Eyton 
Englis Church Union, 
meeting of ooo 
Mr, F. R Engelbich ... 
Mr, Williain Elliott 
Rey. W. F. Eaton 
Mrs, ope ove 
Rey. W. F. yee (in five years) 
Mr. J. A. Foot 
Rey. W. C. Hates Flint (in five years) 
Rev. C.G. Floyd. 
Mr, W. Ford ie 
Mr, W. Wynne Ffonlkes  ¢.. 
Rey, Alfred Field aes 
Rey, J. T. Fisher o0e ace aah os 
Sir John Gibbons, ase 
Mr. F. Graves... 
Earl of Glasgow... 
v. Osborne Gordon (i in five years). 
Mr. E. Wingfield Guilding ... 
Rey. Hon. Francis Grey (in five years) 
Rev. R. Wynne Griffith 
Rey. R. W; and Mrs. Gordon (in five years) 


. 
. 

ase oe 
. 

“ 


one oe one 


oon eee 


“Collection at 


ove 


Mr. R, Bamford Hesketh ve 
ev. J, Haviland a “ a ee 
Miss Hurle one aad ose aia ass 
Rey. W. J. Hill ... ie ica Y 
Mr, Thomas Hutton ... 0. hb Taba 
Rey. J. Hoyland “ es 
v. W. E, Heygate (in ‘five years). ie . 


Miss F. Heurtie Ist sub.) ... 
Miss E. Hurle vi ? va ae oes 
Rey. Canon Hodgkinson 
Mrs, Robert Horsfall 
Vv. G, W. Horner 


one 
oe 
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Mr. Egerton Hubbard ... : 
Rev. E. Handley pan ® 
Rev. Sackett Hope se . 
Rey. G. W. Herbert... 
Rev, A. C. Haviland 
Misses Holroyd . 

Lady Maria Howard 
Rev. H. B. Heywood . aca 
Rev. J.T. Harding ... oes 
Mrs. Hewson oes 
Mr. Egerton V. Harcourt... 
Mr. Percy L. Hesketh ain ae én 
Rev. H. H. Hardy oes rr 
— = Hill (in five years) . 


eScooonunco 


Hill . or ‘ 

Mr BJ. Hanbury aie five years) =e one 
H. K. aa pre ‘aa 
Mr. A. J. W. Ikin 
Rey. H.A.J eilroys tobe paidy instalments) 1 
Rev. Ambrose Jones... 
Rev. C. A. Joy (in five years). “ 
Rey. Bryan King... pre et eco 
Rev. E. E. Kelly... as exe oF 
Rey. Dr. Kay aes “es 
Rev. Sidney H. King pate 
Mr. C. E. Kempe es wae 
Miss Kintore ; a ose 
Mr. J.8. Kintore se see 
Mr. W. Kinch ° * as a 
Mr. C. H. Loveday ; 
Lieut.-Col. H. B. Lane tin five years) 
Rey. Alfred Lush 
Mr. Henry Longley. on 
Mr. H. C. Maxwell Lyte see 
Rev. T. W. ose ox 
Mr. F. B. soe 
Mr. W. Lempriere on 
Mr. John Walter Lea ... 
Rev. H. A. Lake... pr 
Miss C. R. Li aia 
Mrs. Landon te 
Rey. John Light... 
Rev. Canon Lawson 
Rey. Canon Medd 
Rev. 8. C. Malan.. 
Rev. Henry Meynell (in five years). 
Miss Moore eee ‘ eee 
Rev. F. E. Morris see ove 
Miss Mirehouse ... as ues 
Rey. W. A. 0. Macfarlane... oe 
Rev. J. R.C. Miller... 
Rev. G. S. Munn (in two years) 
Rev. Richard Martin ... 
Mr. F. J. Morrell ose ove 
Rey. 8. Majendie 
Professor Max Miiller .. 
Rev. O. H. Maunsell (ist sub.) 
Rev. F. A. Minnett ... 
Rev. W. C. Macfarlane... eee eco 
Rev. Ge rge Marshall ... os 
Mr. F. D. Mocatta one uaa 
Rev. M. H. Noel.. < one 
Mr. F. A. D. Noel een eco 
Rey. Preby. Charles Nevile ... 
Rev. Henry Nort: 
Mr. J. L. Nash ... 
Rev. Henry N utcombe Oxenham 
Rev. G. W. Oxenham ... ° 
Rey. T. M. Bulkeley Owen ... 
Rev. Sir F. — aN Bart. 

years) .. P 
Earl of Powis. ae and eve 
Mr. Arthur Powell _.., daa ase 
Mr. George Pardoe_...., nes eee 
Miss Pardoe me jus 
Rev. Philip C. Pratt :.. 
Miss H. C. Plowden 
Mr. H. E. Pellew rr 
Major T. R, Parr ee aaa a0 
Miss Philip oa “a aa one 
Mr, Tournay Parsons ... dea 
Rev. T. L. Papillon 
Miss M, L. Parsons 
Rey. T. W. Perry en ia ewe 
Rev. F. Poynder... “ne aaa se 
Rev. J. H. Pearson ‘aus ae 
Rev. 0. H. Rogers 
Rev. R. W. Randall 
Rev. A. Robertson 
Rey. C. Rodd __... ee “en 
Rev. W. Russell... ane rae 
Rev. C. N. Robarts . 
Rev. Canon Rooke 
Mrs. — oo Riddell (in five @ years) 
Rey. L. L. Sharpe 
Rev. E. F. Samp-on _..., 
Miss Duncombe Shafto.. 
Rev. John §S atter (in five year ‘s) 
Rey. R. A. J. Suckling... a oes 
Mrs. James Skinner... wa sua sen 
Mrs. Shirley aed a aad “a cael 
8S. M. T. 
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Miss C. E. Surtees pe aa ona ae 
Rev. John Sharp ; $a os aa oo 
Mr. F. J. Searancke . “3 ee, 
Rev. Thomas Woollen Smith.. “ano 
Messrs. Skeffington ... “aa rh 2 
Mr. John George Smith F 
Mr. and Mrs. George Smith ... a ine 
Mr. C. B. Skinner “ae isa «<6 << 
Rev. J. B. Sidgwick ... one na Gano cae 
Rev. G. Sowden . ea aa alee 
Rev. George Southwell... a oe iar oe 
Rey. Cyril Stacey a ane aes ana 
Rey. Merton Smith oa saa aa alle 
Mr. Juhn Skilbeck ane one 

Mr. H. D. Skrine eee oo 

Mr. A. R. Sharpe 

Mr. C. A. Swinburne net 

Rev. F. R. —_— ane ese 

Small sums é “aa 

Rev. H. W. Tucker 

Miss Julia eer ll Gnd sub. ) 

Rev. W. P. Trevelyan . ein ‘ia ios 
Mrs. W. P. o_o ade we ave eee 
Mrs. Tritton - pve és ese eee 
Rev. 0, 8. Turner. ati ‘ 

Rev. M, Tucker ... ove 
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Rev. H. L. Thompson .., 
Mr. J. M. H. Upfill F 
Rey, A. Ellis Viner oes on 


~ 
ROMOCONOOCOCOFNMONDOUrKOCS 
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| ge gga eR 
Mr. G. H. Tremenheere ose 





Mr. R. E. Egerton =e 
Rev. T. Woodcock 

Rev. R. J. Wilson (2nd sub. ). 
Rev. T. h« -— 

Miss H. 8. . Whitehouse... 

Rey. C. E. Williams... 

Rev. Wentworth Watson 
Rev. J. S. Watson rae 

Mr. Charles Williams ... 

Mrs. White (Leamington) 
Rev. W. Allen Whitwerth 
Rev. F. Watson . on 
Miss Emily C. Wray 

Rev. Joseph Wix... 

Rey. Henry White (in five years) 


OH CO et OOO OR OD Pt C0 OD es 


CECOUCr CONF AQOrS 
eccoocooceceocococesefo 


Total . £14,343 13 11 

Errata in last List :—For Rev. J. “Wyde, £10, read 
Rev. J. Wylde, £10. For Miss M. C. Keene, £10 103, 
read Miss Millicent C. Reeve, £10 103. 

£50,000 asked for, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS extending over five years (if 
desired) are payable at Messrs. Hoare’s, 37 Fleet 
Street, E.C.; the Old Bank, Oxford; or to Mr. G. 
F. Phillimore, 86 Eaton Place, 8.W., Hon. Treasurer ; 
H. O. Wakeman, All Soul’s College, Oxford, Hon. 
Secretary for Oxford ; and J. B. Riddell, 65 Bel- 
grave Road, 8.W., Hon. Secretary for London. 

Cop’‘es of letter from Rev. Dr. Liddou, and collect- 
ing-cards, will be forwarded on application. 








MILL HILL SCHOOL. 


ISTINCTIONS and DEGREES 
gained by Old Millhillians at the Universities 
and elsewhere, during the year from June, 1881, to 

June, 1882 :— 

UNIVERSITY OF OxFORD. 

W. R. D. Adkins has gained a Minor (Brackenbury) 
Exhibition in Modern History, £40 for four years, 
at Balliol College. 

Univaserrt OF CAMBRIDGE. 

A. R. Ropes (of Mill Hill and City of London Schools) 
was Eleventh Wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos 
of January last. 

A. R. Ropes Prowime Accessit for the Whewell Scholar- 
ships for International Law. 

E. H. Cook has gained a Sizarship for Hebrew at St. 
Jokn’s College. 

E. B. Moffatt has gained a Minor Scholarship (Mathe- 
matica!) of £50 for three years at Queen’s College. 

H. Tewperley was placed in the Sccond Class in the 
Law Tripos. 

R. B. Morris was placed in the Third Class in the 
Law Tripos, 

J. R. Tanner was Second in the First Class in the 
History Tripos. 

O. Seaman (of Mill Hill and Shrewsbury Schools) has 
gained the Porson Prize for Greek verse 

R. Tavner has gained the Coles Scholarship 
‘Mathematics of £50 for three years at Clare Coll 
University or Lonpon. 

8. L. Hart, D.Sc., has been appointed Assistant. 
Examiner in Experimental Philosophy. 

T. E. Serutton, M.A. (B.A., LL.B., Trin, Coll., 
Camb.), has ts uken the LL.B. Degree. 

W. H. D. Adkins has taken the B.A. degree, with 
honours in Mental and Moral Science, First in 
Third Class, 

E. H. Co>k has taken the B.A. degree. 

E. 8S. Weymouth, M.A., has passed the Further Scrip- 
tural Examination in the First Class, with a prize 
of £10 in books, 

E. F. Bright has passed the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination for the degree of M.B., with honours 
.. Zoology (Second Class). and Botany (Second 

as 

a > He rbert was 20th in Honours at the January 
Matriculation Examination. 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
E. Wilcox has gained a Prize and Medal in Surgery. 
University CoLitece, Loypon. 

T. E. Scrutton, M.A., has been elected a Fellow. 

N. Micklem, B.A. (Mi. A., New Coll., Oxford), has 
been elected a Fellow. 

OweEn’s CoLLEGE E. 
E. H. Cook has gained the Prize in the Hebrew Class. 
CouncIL or LEGAL EpvcarTion. 

Scrutton, M.A. has gained the Barstow 
satel arship of £70a year for two years, open to all 
Students of the Four [uns of Court who pass the Bar 
Pass Examination in Trinity Term. (This Scholar- 
ship has been gained by Old Millhillians now two 
_— running, last year by Nathaniel Micklem, 
M.A. 


for 
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ie ON “HIG. H SCHOOL F OR 
GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT : 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A, Head Master of 
Clifton College. 
Heap MIsTrEss :—Miss WO! 

The First Term of 1883 will begin on SATURDAY, 
January 20th. 

Application for admission may b3 made to the 
Secretary, Miss CLARKE, at the School; or to the 
Hon. Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, No. 40 
Cavynge Square, Clifton. 

Mrs. H AIGH, No.77 Pembroke Road, is licensed by 
the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils attending 
the School. 

For Terms and other informatiov, application 
should be made to Mrs. Haigh. 

A Preparatory (Kindergarten) Class has lately been 


added to the School. 

EUENHEIM COLLEGE, 

HEIDELBERG. — Head Master, Rev. F. 
AKMITAGH, Ist-class Classical Tripos, late Modern. 
Language Master at Clifton College; with Seven 
Resident Assistant-Masters, French and German. 
Preparation for English Public Schools and Universi- 
ties, Military Examinations, and for Commercial 
life. German spoken, English diet, large Cricket- 
ground and Fives Courts. References to Dean of 
Westminster, President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Head Masters of Clifton College, Bath College, 
Colonel Dunsterville, &c, 
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BRAVAIS* DIAL ITSORD IRON. 
PURE IRON AND OXYGEN WITHOUT ACID. 


F ER 
BRAVAIS. 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 


LETTER FROM A PHYSICIAN TO Two Lonpon Hospitrats.—“ London, February 19th, 1877.— 
“ Bravais’ Dialysed Iron was introduced to my notice in September, 1875, by Dr. Gilbert, of 
Havre, and I have tried it extensively since. Although a strong solution of iron, it has 
scarcely any taste, and is taken readily by children. It does not constipate, does not disturb 
the digestion or injure the teeth, and has all the good effects of iron, without its incon- 
veniences. I think it an EXTREMELY VALUABLE PREPARATION.” 


SOLD by all the PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS ani DRUGGISTS, 
in Bottles in portable Card Cases, prices 4s 6d and 3s each. 


The New Atmospheric Drop Measure affixed to the spare cork, and supplied in each case, 
obviates the necessity of ever opening the bottle when in use. 


N.B.—Pamphlet, with full instructions as to doses, &c., in each case. 


COC KsS’| FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


ORIGINAL HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


READING |cocks’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 
SAUCE. 








See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 


ee 
ARCHBISHOP PEOKHAW’S REGISTER. 
In royal 8vo, pp. 492, price 10s, half-bound, 


RS EPISTOLARUM 

FRATRIS JOHANNIS PECKHAM 
ARCHIEPISCOPI OANTUARIENSIS, Vol. 7 
Edited by C. T. Martin, B.A., F.8.A., and Published 
7 A —— ¢ 3 —_ Commissioners of 

-M.’s Treasury, under the direction of 
of the Rolls.” a 

*,* The Register of Archbishop Peckham, pre 
at Lambeth, is the earliest of the Canterbury Registes 
now in England. The letters, decretals, &c., of which 
it is composed are of great value for the illustration 
of English Ecclesiastical History. 

London: Lonamans and Co. and Trusner and 
Oo. Oxford: Parker and Co. Cambridge: Mac. 
MILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Buack ana 
Doveias and Fouuis. Dublin: A. THom and Co, 


| eee FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
I cmong ag ay 
msurances agains ss. by e@ an i i 
effected in all parts of the World. ” 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK (Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be HDLD 
at the Head Office, in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, 
January 17th next, at 1 o’clock precisely, to declare a 
Dividend ; to elect Three Directors, in the place of 
Richard James Ashton, Esquire, Augustus William 
Gadesden, Esquire, and Ferdinand Marshall Huth, 











ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open tha bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





REVALENT INFIDELITY.—The | Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
wide spread of doubt and disbelief calls for | — Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


energetic action. The reasons for assured belief in 2a) 1. 
the fundamental truths of Christianity should be re- | FRY’S| I ey CARACAS COCOA. 
affirmed, as consonant with modern research and \ “A most delicious and valuable 
culture. The errors and tendencies of Atheism and | | article.””—Standard. 

PURE COCOA ONLY. 


ig ee should be ope wee . Ee Eo | | = 

special stion of the C STIAN EV NCE | 

SOCIETY to carry on th RYS COCOA EXTRACT. 
“* Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 


SOCIETY to carry on this work, It is undenomina- COCOA! 
tional in its constitution and action. Considerable | | : 
Funds are very urgently needed at the present | | F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 


moment, Appeal is confidently made to all earnest 
Christians to aid in the maiutenance of Christian 
truth, for the conviction and conversion of those that 
are going astray. Contributions may be sent to, and 
information respecting lectures, sermons, personal 
interviews, classes, aud literature, may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, 13 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue GreaT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 





| FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
| PILLS.—RuHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA.—It is 
| sometimes difficult to determine which of these dis- 
eases is afflicting the sufferer, but this ignorance will 
not matter if Holloway’s remelies be used. They 
| alleviate and cure all muscular, nervous, and spasmodic 
piins. In hereditary rheumatism, after bathing the 
affected parts with warm salt-water, Holloway’s 
Ointment should be well rubbed upon the spot, that 
it may penetrate and exert its soothing and regulat- 
ing properties on the deeper vessels and nerves which 
are unduly excited, and cause both the pain and 
| swelling. Holloway's remedies possess the merit of 
| removing the disease without debilitating the consti- 
| tution, which was the inevitable result of the bleed- 
| ing, mercury, and colchicum practice formerly 
| adopted in these complaints. 


Esquire, who retire by rotation, but being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election ; and to elect Two Auditors, 
The Faas Auditors, William Turquand, Esquire (of 
the Firm of Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co.), and 
Edwin Waterhouse, Esquire (of the Firm of Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election. 
T. P. SHIPP, Secretary, 
November 29th, 1882. 


The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be- 
CLOSED on January Ist next, to prepare for the 
Dividend, and will reopen on January 4th. Pro. 
prietors registered in the Books of the Company on 
December 30th will be entitled to the Dividend for 
the current half-year on the number of shares then 
standing in their respective names. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... of eee £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... a6 aa ave, check, 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed < as we _ 733,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
: COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ann RESERVE, £250,000. 
MOopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—34 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK=— 


Southampton’ Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full — on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

arch 3lst, 1880. 





UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital .. .. .. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ae ree ine £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 
Da gaaaeaiaaaas REMITTANCES are made to the 
onies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. a 
DEPOSITS at. INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year or two years, and 4§ per 
cent. per annum for three years and upwards. 





W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 











Many Thousand Volumes of the best Books of the Past and Present Seasons are in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


From tts commencement, the original purpose of the Library—to provide ample supplies of all New 
Books of sterling interest and meritt—has been kept steadily in view. The best Books of every shade of 
opinion on all subjects on which the great mass of Readers seek for information, have been taken in large 
numbers for many years, on the day of Publication. 


Additional Copies of all the best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel 
and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be added as the demand increases ; and 
arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of the principal Works already 
announced for the New Year, and of all other forthcoming Books of general interest as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY'S SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
FOR THE FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN EVERY PART OF LONDON. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





@& The Terms of Subscription are admitted to be the lowest on which it is possible for any Librarian 
to guarantee a liberal and constant supply of Popular Books. 





Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library and Catalogues of Surplus Copies, withdrawn for Sale, and offeyed at 
greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, post free, on application. 





ALL THE BOOKS IN CIRCULATION OR ON SALE AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
MAY ALSO BE OBTAINED, WITH THE LEAST POSSIBLE DELAY, BY ALL SUBSCRIBERS TO 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
AND (BY ORDER) FROM ALL BOOKSELLEBS IN CONNECTION WITH THE LIBRARY. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Offices.—281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


| | sone & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. BRYANT AND M45 yy Atenas. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. ) casein MEATS. Also, 


Also kind of Writing and Copying Inks, RYANT AND AY’S ATCHES, | ———_—_—_ - 
Marking Tuk for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, 0. B M‘** M FUSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 








STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 





PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





| | pahemaial AND _ ee 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 














OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
JURORS’ AWARD: 


1876. D :-— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
J EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPAN Y, Limited, 


MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST. MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
.. Ae E.C., LONDON. 








CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the{ world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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“The best magazine published.”—Vanity Fair. 


KNOWLEDGE: an Illustrated Maga- 
zine of Science, Art, and Literature. Price 2d 
Weekly. Edited by Ricuarp A. PRocTOR. 


KNOWLEDGE. Vol. II. (June 2nd 
to Dec. 29th, 1882) nearly ready. Price 8s 6d. 

Vol. IIT. (1883) will contain ‘‘ The Naturalist’s 
Year,” by Grant AttEN; ‘Our Rodies,” by 
ANDREW Witson; “‘Nature Myths,” by Epwarp 
Cropp; “ Hours with the Microscope,”’ by J. H. 
Stack; “The Chemistry of Cookery,” by W. MatTiev 
Wituiams; ‘Sun Views of the Earth” and “ Star 
Maps,” by Ricnarp A. Procror; and other serial 
Articles, Chess, Whist, &., &c. 


KNOWLEDGE LIBRARY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 63; post free, 6s 6d. 
Cheap Re-issue of Mr. Proctor’s Works :— 


1, The BORDERLAND of SCIENCE. 2. SCIENCE 
BYWAYS. 38. The POETRY of ASTRONOMY. 








Just published (reprinted from KNOWLEDGE). 
NATURE STUDIES. By Grant 
ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, THomas FOSTER, 
Epwp. Ciopp, and RicHarp A. Proctor. 
Illustrated. 


4, 


5. LEISURE READINGS. By Edward 
Cropp, A. C. Ranyarp, THomas Foster, and 
Ricwarp A. Proctor. Illustrated. 








Imperial 8vo, cloth, price 53; post free, 53 6d. 


The STARS in THEIR SEASONS. 


An Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the Stars, in 
Twelve Maps, showing the Stars at all hours, all 
the year round. By Ricuarp A, Proctor, 


6. 








“KNOWLEDGE,” every Friday, price 2d; Yearly’ 
post free, 10s 10d. Also in Monthly Parts. 

London: Wyman and Sons, 74.76 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 


Monthly, price Haif-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
Tue AMERICANS. By Herbert Speacer. 
University Exvections. By Edward A. Freeman, 
.C.L. 

Hamiet: A New Reapina. By Franklin Leifchild. 

PANISLAMISM AND THE CALIPHATE, 

Tur BoLLANDISTS. By the Rev. G. T. Stokes. 

ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND MapaGascar. By the Rev. 
James Sibree. 

TuE RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF THE WORLD.—Part I. By 
W.S. Lilly. 

Syrian CoLonisaTiIONn. By the Rev. W. Wright, D.D. 

THe CONSERVATIVE DiteEMMA. By Henry Dunckley. 
IsBISTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 











Containing Original Contributions by the late Henry 
LONGFELLoW, and NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
OLIVER WENDELL Houmrs, J. G. WuI?TtTIER, 
CHARLES DcopLEY Warner, &c. 
HE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
Price One Shilling. 
The JANUARY NUMBER, now ready, commences 

a NEW VOLUME, and contains the following very 

attractive features :— 

MICHAEL ANGELO: A TRAGEDY. By the late Henry 
W. Longfellow, who was more than Ten Years in 
writing this Important Poem. 

An AFTER-BREAKFART TALK. 
Holmes. 

A Summer PitermaGe. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Tue ANCESTRAL FooTsTEeP: OUTLINES OF AN ENGLISH 
Romance. . By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

WaGner’s ParsiraL. By Charles Dudley Warner. 

AN APENNINE VALLEY. By Harriet W. Preston. 

A PARALLEL. By Edith M. Thomas. 

ANDREW JACKSON AND JOHN RANDOLPH. 

Cuance Days In OREGON. 

BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON'S STORIES. 

Srup!es IN THE Souta. 

Wiip Honry. By Maurice Thompson. 

A Stranger, yeTaTHomr. By L. C. Wyman. 

Tue CONTRIBUTOR’S CLUB. 

Books OF THE MontH, 

*,* Prospectus sent post free on application. 

London: Warp, Locx, and Co., Salisbury Square, B.C. 


By Oliver Wendell 


COMMENCEMENT of NEW VOLUME. 
é E LADIES’ TREASURY 
for 1883. 

The January Number, beginning a New Volume. con- 
tains the Opening Chapters of a New Serial Tale by F, 
Hodgkinson, entitled, 

INDEPENDENCE. 
A Complete Tale, by C. J. Hamilton, author of “ Mr. 
Bartram’s Daughter,” entitled, 
THE SURPRISE. 
Seventeen Original Sketches, with Descriptions, for 
FANCY-6ALL COSTUMES. 

A beautifully Coloured Picture, suitable for Em- 

broidery or Painting, of 
GUELDER RoOsEg. 

A Coloured Fashion Plate and Fashion Engravings 
— Needlework Desigus—Cookery—Dresswakiug, &c. ; 
and Conditions are announced of 

COMPETITION Prize Pvugz_Es. 

For the Best Solutions of «hic a Monthly Prize 
of One Guinea and an Annual Prize of three Guineas 
wili be given. 

Sevenpence Monthly. Post free for 94, in stamps, 

London: Bemrose and fons, 23 Old Bailey. 





WITH a NEW PREFACE. 





This day is published,—CABINET EDITION. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 
OF THE 


INVASION of the CRIMEA, 
Vou. VII.—WINTER TROUBLES. 


With a New Preface, written for this Edition, and 
having special reference to Recent Events in Egypt. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 





In crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d, post free. 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE PERPLEXED AND 
TROUBLED. 


By W. GARRETT HORDER, 
Editor of ‘‘The Poet’s Bible,” &c. 

"Mr. Horder renders valuable service to the per- 
plexed and troubled by the publication of an excellent 
little book......a volume that does credit to his taste 
and judgment.”’—Christian World. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


THE CREED OF SCIENCE, 
RELIGIOUS, MORAL, AND SOCIAL. 


By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A,, 
Professor of Political Economy and Jurisprudence, 
Queen's College, Belfast, 


“Tlfaut lire le livre pour en apprécier tout le mérite 
littéraire, la clarté et 1’élézance du style, l’abondance 
de développements toujours intéressants, la chaleur 
et la vivacité de lexpression, presque toujours 
heureuse, et parfois éloquente...... Son livre a une 
grande valeur philosophique, et surtout morale; il y 
a li un sentiment trés vif des tendances du présent 
et des promesses de l’avenir, et une conscience clair- 
voyante des idées directrices du progrés humain,”’— 
Revue Philosephique. 

London: Keegan Pavt, TRENCH, and Co. 

: 416th Edition, 1s 6d. 
UTTER’S SPELLING. 

BUTTER’S READING and SPELLING 
in EASY GRADATIONS, onar original Plan, making 
Words of Two Syllables as easy as those of One, 
78th Edition, 1s 6d. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. And all Booksellers. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
J BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Snecess- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Squire, London, W. 
London: C. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


ls, or by post for 12 stamps. 


RONCHITIS and ASTHMA. By 
GEORGE Moorg, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. 
James Epps and Co., No 170 Piccadilly, and 48 
Threadneedle Street. 


~ IBRARY CATALOGUES, for 
registering Books Bought or Lent, for large or 
small Libraries, from 5s upwards. 

CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX BOOKS, for the 
entry, Alphabetically, and under Subject Matter, if 
of any event, from 4s upwards, 

NEWSPAPER SCRAP BOOKS, for the reception 
of Cuttings, without the use of gum, paste, or glue, 
from 2s 61 upwards. 








*,* Detailed Descriptive Lists, with Specimen of the 
Printed Heading, on receipt of stamped addressed 
wrapper or envelope. 


Letts, Son, and Co., Limited, London Bridge, E.C. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 ; er 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
rg on BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


] ABYLONIAN TABLET.—See the 
BUILDER, (44, by post 43d)—View in 
Huddersfield ; of Catholic Apostolic Church, Edin- 
burgh; London Street Architecture—Structural 
Failures—Royal Academy Exiibition—Sculptors’ 
Assistants—Fraudulent Commissions—Whitefriars— 
Monuments, Alnwick, &.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen. 
MINHE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCCXXI., will be PUBLISHED on WEDNES.- 
LAY, January 17th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers 
later than WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
London: Lonemans & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 














THE NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Fettered, yet Free. By Alice 


Kine, Author of “ Queen of Herself,” &, 3 vels, 


A Story of Carnival. By Mary 


a 7, Horrvs, Author of ‘ Five-Chimney Farm,* 
Cc. é 5 


Exchange No Robbery. By Miss 


Betuam-Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,’ 2 vols, 


I Have Lived and Loved. By 


Mrs. Forrester. Third Edition. 8 vols. 


vols, 


It was a Lover and his Lass, 


By Mrs. OurpHant, Author of “ Agnes,” &. 3 
vols. [Newt week, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 








Second Edition, royal 8vo, 456 pp., price 12s, 
SECOND EDITION. 
A CONTINUATION of “HALLAM.” 


rP\HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, From 1760-1860. 


By CHAS. D. YONGE, M.A., 
Profezsor of Modern History, Queen’s College, Belfast. 


Saturday Review says:— Will be found useful for 
practical purposes, as a summary of facts and a con- 
venient book of reference. We must give it the praise 
of being what it professes to be, a constitutional his. 
tory. The constitutional points are carefully noted 
and reasoned out.’’ 

St. James’s Gazette says :—‘‘ Coming down to our own 
times, we find the privileges of the House of Commons, 
the independence of the House of Lords, the rights of 
dissolution and dismission, the creation of life peerages, 
the power of withholding assent from measures passed 
by both Houses, and other well-known questions, set 
out with care and impartiality.” 

Law Times says :—*‘ During the century of which 
Mr. Yonge treats, the changes in the Constitution were 
both numerous and decisive. His work gives them 
all in chronological order, and with a clearness and 
minuteness which goes a long way to show how great. 
a master he is of the subject which he has taken in 
hand. He points out all through his book how one 
change has led to another, and he gives a clear and 
succinct account of the important history of the 
period over which his labours have extended.” 

Notes and Queries says :—‘* We can speak well of the 
book from the point of view of accuracy.” 

Scotsman says :—‘‘The historical connection of 
events is carefully kept in view.” 

Public Opinion says :—*‘ This work will gladden the 
heart of many students going up for their examination, 
and will enable all persons who peruse it to obtain 
definite and distinct ideas of how far and on what sort 
of a basis the English Constitution may be said to be 
built up.” 

New York Times says:—“ A remarkably clear and 
able book.”’ 

Educational Times says:—* Wherever Hallam has 
already found a place, room should also be found for 
Yonge.” 

Marcus Warp AND Co.,67 Chandos Street, London 
and at Belfast. 





Just ready, New Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 63. 
JOEMS. By Cuartes H. Hoole, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Parker and Co., Oxford, and 6 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London. 


NROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY, Limited, 
New Bond Street, London. 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
Theo most Jiberal and convenient Library for either 
Town or Country. Subscriptions for short periods 


have been arranged. New Music is added to the 
Library, and each work counts as one voluaie. 








Subscriptions. 

Town. Country. 
£llsayear .. 2vols.| £22sayear 5 vols, 
Additional 2 vols, £11s.| £33sayear ... 9 vols. 

Additional 3 vols. * Is. 
ree 


Subscriptions can commence at any date. Fi 
delivery to Subscribers of £3 33 and upwarus residing 
in London or the Suburbs. Boxes of Books sent to 
the Country. Prospectus on application. 

SPECIAL TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION TO 
LIBRARIES, CLUBS, &c. 

Reference Library, Reading. Rooms, for ladies and 

gentlemen, Smoking Rooms. 
Subscriptions. 

Three months ... £1 1s.] One year ... £228. 

Subscribers to the Library of £3 33 and upwarus are 
entitled to the use of these Rooms. 


TO LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, PRIVATE 
COLLECTORS, &c. 

Owing to the freo circulation accorded to works of 
interest, the Directors are enabled to offer for sale at 
greatly Reduced Prices many Books which are still in 
general demand at other Libraries. 

_ Price List of Surplus Books on application. _ 


GOOD TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 
wash,— 
~ ££ 29 & BD & i 
—This is the only Oriental preparation that 
preserves the pearly whiteness of the teeth. 0 wriage 
free, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or postal order.— 
H SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY of ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ART. 


By Georcrs PERROT and CHarurts Curprez. Translated from the French by 
W. AgmsTronG. Containing 616 Engravings, drawn after the Original, or 
from Authentic Documents. In 2 vols. imperial 8yo, price £2 2s, : 

[This day. 


The PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 
KNIGHTAGE of the BRITISH EMPIRE for 1883. By Josern Foster. In 
Jor 2 vols., royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 42s, 


The PEERAGE or BARONETAGE SEPARATE, each 21s. 


ABIRTHDAY BOOK. By Lady Guenpo.en 


RamspEN. Containing 46 Ilustrations from Originals and numerous other 
Illustrations. Feap. 4to, price 21s. 














NEW NOVEL, by GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


ELI’S CHILDREN. By Guorce Manvitie 


Fexw, Author of “ Parson O’Dumford.” 3 vols. [This day. 





NEW NOVEL by Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 


COSMO GORDON. By Mrs. Lira Apams, 
Author of ‘‘ Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling.” 3 vols. 
“There is plenty of movement in Mrs. Leith Adams’s new storg...... Mrs. Adams 
seems to possess much facility of description.” Atheneum, 
“ This is certainly the best novel as yet produced by Mrs. Leith Adams, With 
every work written by this clever author, does the improvement, both in the 
style of writing and conception of the fiction, become manifest.””—Court Journal, 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





CLARENDON PRESS. 


Just ready, Seventh Edition, Revised - Augmented throughout, 4to, cloth, 
: £1 16s. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 


COMPILED BY 


HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D.,, 
Dean of Christ Church; and 


ROBERT SCOTT, D.D., 
Dean of Rochester, late Master of Balliol College. 


In this, the definitive edition, which has been for several years in preparation, 
every article bas been subjected to a thorough awd minute revision. Although 
very considerable additions have been made, it has been found possible, by means 
of compression and an enlargement of the size of the page, to reduce by ninety 
pages the bulk of the present edition of the work. The additions consist mainly 
of fuller references to the Classical authors, and a free use of the Indices to the 
Berlin Aristotle, and to the Corpus Inscriptionum Gracarum. -The editors have 
been favoured with the co-operation of many scholars, more particularly of Pro- 
fessor Drisler, of Kew York; Professor Goodwin, of Cambridge, Massachusetts ; 
and Professor Gildersleeve, of Baltimore. Professors Goodwin and Gildersleeve 
have rewritten several important articles, which their well-known grammatical 
learning makes peculiarly valuable ; and the former has supplied some excellent 
additions to Attic law-terms. Professor Drisler has gove carefully over the 
whole book, and there is hardly a page which does not bear some trace of his 
accurate observation. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, 
7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Next week will be published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece. 
ANEW WORK of TNAVEL in SOUTHERN MAROCCO. 
MOORISH LOTOS LEAVES; Glimpses of Southern 


Marocco. By George DELAMERE Cowan and R. L. N. JonHNSTON. 
[Next week. 

Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, in 2 vols. demy Svo, with numerous 

Iliustrations, price 21s. 

WITH a SHOW THROUGH SOUTHERN AFRICA, and 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of the TRANSVAAL WAR. By 
Cuartrs Du VAL, late of the Carliniers, Attaché to the Staff of Garrison 
rt and Editor of the News of the Cump during the Investment of 

retoria, 


The ROYAL DUKES and PRINCESSES of the FAMILY 
of GEORGE the THIRD. A View of Court Life and Manners for Seventy 
Years, 1760-1830. By Percy Firzgrratp, M.A., Author of “The Life of 
George the Fourth,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 25s. 


PARIS in PERIL. Edited by Henry Vizetelly, Author of 
“Berlin under the New Empire,” &. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 253, with 
numerous Engravings. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
STORIES. By the Author of ‘“ Reminiscences of an Old 


Bohemian.” 2 vols. large post 8vo. [Ina few days. 


AGIRL’S DESTINY. ALoveStory. By E. C. Clayton 


(Mrs. Needham), Author of “ Playing for Love,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


LEMUEL; or, the Romance of Politics. By the Author 


of “Cynthia.” 2 vols. crown 8yo. 
By Jean Middlemass, Author 








PATTY'S PARTNER. 


of * Sackcloth and Broadcloth,” ‘ Dandy,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8y0. 


‘TWIXT SHADE and SHINE. By Annabel Gray, Author 


of “Margaret Dunbar,’ &. 3 vols. erown 8vo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





MR. O’DONOVAN’S BOOK OF TRAVELS. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portrait, Map:, and Fac-similes of State Documents, 


THE MERV OASIS: 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES EAST OF THE 
CASPIAN DURING THE YEARS 1879-80-81, 
Including Five Months’ Residence among the Tekkés of Mery, 


By EDMOND O’DONOVAYN, 


Special Correspondent of the Daily News. 





EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

We feel sure that the almost unanimous opinion of the general reader will be 
that he has seldom taken up a more graphic or original book cf travels than this 
is, and that Central Asia, despite its deserts, cinnot be sv uninteresting a place 
as has hitherto been supposed. There is not the least doubt that the author has 
written one of the most intercsting and attractive books of travels in Central 
Asiathat have appeared since those of Cvnolly and Burnes first drew the attention 
of our couutrymen to the Khanates and the nomadic camps of Turkestan, And 
this is probably the most sterling service that anyone could render to the cause 
of Central Asian literature. What we want to learn is something of the inner 
life and character of those tribes and races cf whose numbers and military equip- 
ments we have been accurately upprised, but whose individuality was not less 
shifting than the sands of their own deserts; and this is exactly the sort of in- 
formaticn with which Mr. O’ Donovan has abundantly supplied us.”’—Times, 

‘*Mr. O’Donovan’s splendid record of his experiences to the East of the Caspian 
is a work that can hardly be too highly praised, and places him in the very front 
rank of explorers who, to indomitable pluck, add the invaluable gift of brilliant 
literary powers.’’—Standard. 

“The literary merit:, which are by no means inconsiderable, are soon forgotten 
in the admiration excited by the fertility of resource, the resolute contempt of 
danger, and the intelligent observation displayed by the anthor during three 
years of varied and eventful travel. We can safely say that for some time to 
come these volumes, or the second of them, will be the text-book for all eager 
disputants about Merv, Sarakls, and the possibilities of feeding large armaments 
in the desert, as well as of making ra lways, whether for stratezy or commerce. 
There is an immense deal in these two volumes on which we can barely touch. 
The anecdotes of Eastern craft, ignorance, and credulity are always amusing. 
The descriptions of life and manners are graphic ; and Mr. O’ Donovan has a good 
ere for the colours—ochre, yellow, and red—of the landscape, as well as for the 
costumes of the raider and the merchant. His descriptions of ruined forts, 
mosques, tombs, and buildiugs of which the origin and use have perished, 
agreeably diversify his remarks on men.’’—Saturday Review. 

**To the knowledze of the character of the nomad tribes in the borderlands of 
Persia, and of the military and political situation in that interesting corner of 
the world, in which the concerns of Afghanistan, Inda, Persia, and Russia are 
intimately connected, this work is a distinct and notable contribution. Mr. 
O’ Donovan writes like an intelligent appreciative traveller, with an eye for what 
is important as well as that which is interesting, and nowhere does he seem to 
write for mere effect ; and the personal adventures are related modestly. Alto- 
gether, as a story of travel, as a record of adventures, and as a trustworthy 
account of a land of which little has hitherto been known, ‘The Mery Qas's’ is 
of great interest and lasting value.”—Daily Telegraph. 

* Mr. O'Donovan’s description of his visit to Merv, and of his previous explora- 
tions on the Persian frontier, is sure to be allowed, by general consent, high rank 
among works on Central Asia. Indeed, as an interesting book of travels it may 
be doubted whether it has ever been surpassed by that of any other traveller in 
the ame quarter of the world. Tke interest of these volumes begins with the 
very first page, when Mr. O'Donovan turns his steps eastwards from [rebizonde, 
and does not cease until he bids the reader farewell with his return to the 
Turkish dominions. Of course, the more fresh and interesting portion of the 
book is that describing his residence among the Tekke Turcomans at Merv ; but 
the first volume, recountixg his experiences among the Persians and Kurds of the 
Khorasan frontier, is also full of adventure, and bristles with aneedote. We 
can heartily recommend these volumes as the most enterta‘ning reading we know 
on the subject of which they tre.t.”—Tuardian. 

*“* Mr. O’ Donovan’s visit, single-handed, to the Tekke stronghold during a time 
of wild excitement is an instance of daring to which we are precluded from apply- 
ing the harsh term ‘ foolhardiness’ by the excellence of the present book. Anec- 
dotes and incidents of travel are plentifully strewn through its pages, and the 
detailed descriptions of the trans-Caspian regions and their inhabitants supply us 
with information about an important 1ezion—a sort of half-way house between 
Europe and Asia in times past, and an aresa of political interest at the present 
day. The description of Oriental towns given by Mr. O'Donovan is vivid and 
artistic. To have at hand so much positive, unbiassed, and recent info: mation 
as this book contains regarding an area of proximate political importance should 
prove no small gain to our diplomatists,””—Atheneum. 

“ These volumes give us the brilliant description of a journey remarkable both 
for its exceptional character and for the singularly realistic manner in which the 
author has succeeded in bringing strange places and uncouth names home as 
living actualities to the reader, Mr. O’ Donovan has rendered solid service in the 
interests of public knowledge, and has furnished additional testimony to the 
value of a special correspondent.’’—Spectator. 

«The two solid volumes leave nothing to be desired in point of closeand graphic 
description and excellence of gencralisation aud detail. As for our statesmen 
and politicians, the work is simply invaluable.””—Globe, 

“The public will hail with satisfaction and pleasure the opportune appearance 
of two massive volumes from the pen of Mr. O'Donovan, consecrated to a descrip- 
tion of the whole of the country from Asterabad to Merv, which seems to be 
fated to be early seized by Russia. Mr. O’Donovan is a brilliant writer; in his 
power of graphic description he is unrivalled; and without exaggeration his 
* Merv Oasis’ gives the best account of Central Asian life that has been published 
since Arminius Vambéry wrote his charming travels in 1865. For noarly forty 

ears no European traveller had penetrated to Merv, and no English eyes had 
ever seen the Oasis since it has passed into the possession of the Tekkés. Mr. 
O'Donovan obtained for England what she badly needed, a thorough account of 
the Merv Oasis. As no knighthood or other reward is likely to be given him for 
his explorations, which share in this respect the fate of those of his predecessors, 
the least the public can do is to read his book and applaud the author.’’—Morning 
Post. 

“His style is extremely vivid and picturesque, his anecdotes are many and 
varied, and his portraits of Turcomans and Persians are grapbic and life-like to 
the last degree,......Such is the naked skeleton of this remarkable and truly 
Oriental tale, but whoever wishes to see it covered in lifelike and vigorous colours 
must turn to Mr. O’ Donovan’s own delightful pages.’’—Pull Mall Gazette, 

‘It is well within the limit of aceuracy to say that they are among the most 
important volumes of travel ever issued from the Press. The period of time 
oceupied in these adventures was three years, and the experiences of Mr. 
O'Donovan are probably as unusual as any which have fallen to the lot of a 
modern man, An excellent map and several plans and facsimiles of State docu- 
meats enrich these important volumes. They will be widely read, and they 
deserve to be, for they form a valuable addition to our knowledge of the geography 
of Central Asia, and they throw light on one of the great questions of Imperial 
policy which will have to be dealt with by the next generation, if not by this. 
And, bisides their political and geographical importance, there is the additional 
interest which attaches to intrepid personal adventures. Finally, it need scarcely 
be pointed out that these volumes are the outcome of one of the most distinguished 
feats of journalistic enterprise yet planned.”’—Graphic. 

“*These volumes containan extremely graphic description of one of the most 
remarkable feats in geographical enterprise of our time. It is bichly improbable 
that any future writer will succeed in giving us anything ipproaching the realistic 
picture which Mr. 0’ Donovan has drawn of the Tekké capital and its inhabicants.”” 
—Academy. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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“ Not excelled by any English or Foreign Art Publication."—Dany News. 


NOTES on the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
ANIMALS in ART, ILLUSTRATED by EXAMPLES of SCULP- 


BIOGRAPHIES of GREAT ARTISTS, both ANCIENT and 


ART in FURNITURE, with SPECIAL KEFERENCE to the 
OBJECTS EXHIBITED in the GREAT EUROPEAN COLLKEC- | ABT on the STAGE. 


ART AND LETTERS: 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine 





of Fine Art and Fiction. 


Conducted by J. COMYNS CARR. 


Price One Shilling; Free by Post, ls 2id; Yearly Subscription, including Postage, 15s, 








PROSPECTUS FOR 
(ABRIDGED.) 
TuE successful completion of the First Annual Volume of 


ART and LETTERS, 


1883. 


and the very favourable reception it has won, afford the surest evidence of the soundness of the principles upon which it was established. 


To many who welcomed the earlier numbers of the Magazine, and who recognised the artistic excellenc2 of its contents, it seemed doubtful whether go high a 


standard could be maintained. 
The result has shown these misgivings to have been unfounded, and the conductor of 


ART and LETTERS 


in the interest of the Articles by which they have been accompanied. 


confidently appeals to the experience of the past twelve months, in proof of a steady and continuous development in the beauty and variety of the Illustrations, ana 


In the New Volume already commenced, it is proposed to add still further to the attractive features of the Miz1z‘ne, while adhering strictly to the purpose with 


which it was started. 


Increased attention will be bestowed upon new artisti> publications, both English and foreign, and by this means the readers of 


ART and LETTERS 


will be kept informed of the progress of a department of modern literature that is every day growing in extent and importance. 


The claims of Art willcontinue to be interpreted in the largest and most liberal sense of the word, and arrang2ments have b2en made for a Series of Papers deal. 


ing with the Various Forms of Artistic Industry, the revival of which must be counted among the most significant indications of an improved standard of public taste. 


Apart from topics of current interest, the following may be mentioned among the special features which it is proposed to include in the current volume :— 


TURE and PAINTING. MODERN. 


MODERN. 


FAIENCE and POTTERY: an ACCOUNT of SOME of the PRIN. 
CIPAL PRODUCTS of KERAMIC ART, both ANCIENT and 


DRAWINGS by the OLD MASTERS, with FAC-SIMILE REPRO. 
DUCTIONS from the ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


TIONS. ' MODERN SCULPTURE, &c. 
To be had of all Booksellers throughout the Country. Full Prospectus, with Opinions of the Press, post-free on application. 





London: REMINGTON and CO., 134 New Bond Street, W. 








THE 


ob © - 


be or) 


NOW READY. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
ARGOSY, FOR JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 


. WINIFRED POWER. A New lilustrated Serial Story. Chap. I. The, HATHERLEYS. 
eo II. DISCOVERIES.—Chap. III. The WILL. Illustrated by M. ELten 
DWARDS. 


. The CHRISTMAS ANGELS. 
. The EBONY BOX. By Jounny Lupiow. 
. An OLD RHYME. 


. The CRUIZE of the RESERVE SQUADRON. By Cuartes W. Woop. With 
Illustrations. 


. NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE. 
. The EVE of St. PARTRIDGE. By Jean Mipptemass. 


8. STRESS of WEATHER. 


SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 





“The ‘ Argosy’ sails over golden seas.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

** Always welcome.”’—Derty Mercury. 

** Full of well written stories.”"—Yarmouth Gazette, 

** Bright and pleasant.’”’-—Land and Water. 

“One of the best of our high-class magazines.”’—News of the World. 
** Possesses every excellence.”—Derby Mercury. 

“‘ The best illustrated of all our magazines.”’—Dublin Mail. 

“‘ Johnny Ludlow’s stories are almost perfect.’”’—Spectator. 

“Fresh, lively, vigorous, full of clever dialogue.” —Standard. 

“ Full of interest.”-—Vanity Fair. 

** There is considerable merit in Johnny Ludlow.”—Saturday Review. 
“Thoroughly high in tone and healthy in character.” —Guardian. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


WHISKY. |The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








MESSRS. HATCHARD'’S LIST. 


Crown 870, cloth extra, 560 ROS: price 7s 6d. 

HERALDS of the CROSS; or, the: 
Falfilling of the Command. Chapters on Mission- 
ary Work. By Mi-s F. E. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
“Told ina beautifully simple style.”’—Graphic. 
** Emphatically a successful book, and cannot fail, 
we should think, to become a general favourite in 
Christian families interested in Missionary work, and 
we do not think anything so good of its kind has been 
pub ishei for thirty years.”—Church Missionary 
Intligencer, 
. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 

This WORK-A-DAY WORLD; or, 
Thoughts for Busy People. By Miss E, Worps- 
wortH, Author cf ‘“‘ Thoughts for the Chimney 


Corner,” &, . 
ne ~ with Frontispiece, price 5s. 
ANNA CAVAYE; or, the Ugly 


Princess. By SaraH Dovupney, Author of 
‘* Michaelmas Daisy,” &c. 
‘ Gracefully writtenand has many pleasing sketches 
of character.’’—Literary World. ; 
“Miss Doudney is one of the most pleasant writers 
for youth, and we heartily congratulate her upon the 
success of ‘Anna Cavaye.’ ’’—Court Journal. 
Feap. 8vo, sewed, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
LECTURES on HEALT 
CarotinE M. Hawuert, Author of ‘Story 
Lectures,”’ &c. : 
“One of the most instructive treatises which we 
have read,’’—Review. 


BY ELLICE HOPKINS. 


45th Thousand, 16mo, paper cover, 2d (Fifty Copies, 
half-price’ 


le} is 
1. GRAVE MORAL QUESTIONS. 


Addressed to the Men and Women of England. 
2. VILLAGE MORALITY. A Letter 


addressed to Clergymen’s Wives and Christian 
Workers. New Edition. Sixth Thousand, Crown 
8vo, in wrapper, price 6d. 


3. On the EARLY TRAINING of 
GIRLS and BOYS, An Appeal to Working 
Women. Especially intended for Mothers 
Meetings. Crown 8vo, in wrapper, price 
Twelve copies or more for distribution, 3d each, 
direct from Publishers. 

4, PREVENTIVE WORK; or, the 
Care of our Girls, Sixth Edition, Square 16m0, 
fancy wrapper, price 6d. - 

5. WORK in BRIGHTON; or Womans 
Mission to Women. Eighteenth Thousand, with 
Additions, 16mo, paper cover, 6d. 





HATCHARD’S, 187 Piccadilly, London. 
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BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS AND CO. 





| GEOGRAPHICAL. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


In Twenty-eight Coloured Maps. Edited by the Rev. Georce Butter, M.A. Imperial 4to, or in imperial 8vo, price 7s 6d. 








1. The World as known to the Ancients. 11. Peloponnesus. 20. The Roman Empire at its Greatest 
2, Agyptus. 12. Grecia Extra Peloponnesum. Extent. 

3. Greek and Pheenician Colonies. 13. Greece, period of the Achzan and | 21. Plan of Rome. 

4, Greek Settlements in Asia Minor, AStolian League. 22. Vicinia Romania. 

5, Asia Minor. ; 14, Plan of Athens. 23. Gallia in the time of Casar. 

6. Regnum Alexandri Magni. 15. Illyricum. 24. Gallia in the time of Augustus. 

7, Kingdoms of the Successors of Alexander. | 16. Greek Settlements in Italy and Sicily. 25. Hispania. 

8. Palestine in the time of Our Lord. 17. Plans of Syracuse. 26. Britannia. 

9, Africa Septentrionalis. 18. Italia at the beginning of the First Panic | 27 & 28. Germania, Vindelicia, Noricum, 
10, Greeceand Western Asia Minoratthe time War. Rheetia, and Pannonia (two Half-Maps). 

of the Peloponnesian War (Double Map). | 19. Italia at the time of Augustus. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


In Thirty-one Coloured Maps. Exhibiting clearly the more important Physical Features of the Countries delineated, and noting all the 
Chief Places of Historical, Commercial, or Social Interest, with Diagrams of the World on various Projections. Edited by the Rev. 
GeorGE Butter, M.A. Imperial 4to, or in imperial 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


1. The World in Hemispheres. 10, France, with additional Map of France in struction of the Canal, and an additional 
2. Europe. Provinces. enlarged Map of the Peninsula of 
3, Asia. 11. The German Empire. Sinai. 

12. Holland and Belgium. | 23. Palestine, with Plan of Jerusalem. 


4, Africa, with additional enlarged Map of 


Abyssinia 13. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, with | 24. Cape of Good Hope Colony and Natal, 








- P ve separate Mup of Iceland. with additional enlarged Maps of the 
5. North America, with additional and en- | 14. Russia. neighbourhood of Cape Town, and of 
larged Maps of British Columbia, Van- | 15 gwitzerland. PES CREE aay 
couver Island, San Juan Island, Haro | 16° gyain and Portugal. 25. The Malay Archipelago. 
Strait, and of Mexico. / 17. Italy, with additional enlarged Maps of | 26. The United States (a Double Map). 
6. South America, with additional and en- | the neighbourhood of Naples, and of | 27. Canada, with additional enlarged Map of 
larged Maps of La Plata, and of Peru, the Battlefields of Solferino, &c. | the neighbourhood of Ottawa. 
Bolivia, and Chili. 18, Austrian Empire. | 28. West Indies and Central America. 
7. England and Wales, with enlarged Map | 19. Turkey in Europe and Greece. | 29. Australia. 
of Strait of Dover. 20. Turkey in Asia. ; | 30. South-Eastern Provinces of Australia. 
8. Scotland, with additional enlarged Map | 21. India. | 31. New Zealand, with additional enlarged 
of the Firth of Forth, &c. 22. Egypt and part of Arabia, with a Map of Maps of the Alps of the Province of 
9. Ireland. | the Isthmus of Suez before the con- Canterbury, and of Cook Strait. 


The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. By Epwarp A. 


Freeman, LL.D., D.C.L., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Second Edition. Vol. I., Text; Vol. II.,65 Coloured Maps. 
2 vols. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


“The work is ‘nvaluable for reference, and full of instruction, whether to the historical student, the geographer, the politic‘an, or even to the diplomatist.’”’—Times.. 

“There can be no doubt as to the value of this book for purposes of study. It is the outcome of immense historical knowledge, admirably ordered and kept under 
perfect control.’’—St. James’s Gazette. . 

‘* We have seldom seen a portion of the saying that chronology and geography are the two eyes of history so fully and effectively illustrated as in these two volumes 


of Mr. Freemau’s,”—Daily News. HISTORICAL. | 
EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 10 vols. feap. 8vo, with Maps, 


price 2s 6d each volume :— 


Beesly’s Gracchi, Marius Sulla. | Cox’s Greeks and Persians. Merivale’s Roman Triumvirates. 
Capes’s Early Roman Empire. | Curteis’s Rise of the Macedonian Empire. Sankey’s Spartan and Theban Supremacies. 
Capes’s Age of the Antonines. | Ihne’s Rome to its Capture by the Gauls. Smith’s Rome and Carthage, the Punic Wars. 


Cox’s Athenian Empire. 


EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. 16 vols. fcap. 8vo, with Maps, 


price 2s 6d each volume :— 


Church’s Beginning of the Middle Ages. Gardiner’s (Mrs.) French Revolution, 1789- | Ludlow’s War of American Independence, 
Cox’s Crusades. 1795. 1775-1783. 

Creighton’s Age of Elizabeth. Hale’s Fall of the Stuarts, and Western | McCarthy’s Epoch of Reform, 1830-50. 
Gairdner’s Houses of Lancaster and York. Europe, 1678 to 1697. | Morris’s Age of Anne. 

Gardiner’s Puritan Revolution, 1603-1660. Johnson’s Normans in Europe. | Seebohm’s Protestant Revolution. 

Gardiner’s Thirty Years’ War, 1618-48, Longman’s Frederick the Great and the | Stubbs’s Early Plantagenets. 


Seven Years’ War. Warburton’s Edward the Third. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 





York-Powell’s Early England, 1s. Creighton’s (Rev. M.) Tudors and _ the | Rowley’s Settlement of the Constitution, 1688 
Creighton’s (Mrs.) England a Continental Reformation, 1485-1603. 9d. to 1778. 9d. 

Power, 1066-1216. 9d. Gardiner’s (Mrs.) Struggle against Absolute | Tancock’s England during the American and 
Rowley’s Rise of the People and the Growth Monarchy, 1603 to 1688, 9d. | European Wars, 1788 to 1820. 9d. 

of Parliament, 1215-1485. 9d. Browning’s Modern England, 1820 to 1874. 9d. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by the Rev. M. Creicuroy, M.A. 1 vol. Edition, 


with 27 Tables and Pedigrees and 23 Maps. Price 5s, 


The SHILLING HISTORY of ENGLAND. An Introductory Volume to “ Epochs of 


English History.” By the Rev. M. Creicuton, M.A. Price 1s, 


STUDENTS’ EDITIONS of LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS :— 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY and the ARMADA. Fep. 8vo, 1s sewed, 1s 6d cloth, 


or 28 6d cloth extra, with gilt edges. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
18mo, each 1s 6d. . 
Ceesar’s Gallic War. BookI. Edited 
by A. S. Watpote, M.A, With Vocabulary. 
Cesar.—The Gallic War. Second and 
Third Campaigns. Ed. byW. G. RuTHERFOrD, M.A. 
Ceesar.—Scenes from the Fifth and 
SIXTH BOOKS of the GALLIC WAR. By C. CoL- 
BECK, M.A oul 
Cicero.—Select Letters. Edited by 
Rey. G. E. Jeans, M. ‘ 
Euripides.— Hecuba. Edited by Rev. 
Joun Bonn, M.A., and A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 
Greek Elegiac Poets. Selected and 
Edited by Rev. H. Kyyaston, M.A. 
Herodotus. Selected from Roske VII. 
and VIII. Edited by A. H. Cooxn, 
Homer.—Iliad. Book XVIIL * Raited 
by S. R. James, M.A. ‘ 
Horace.— Epistles and _ Satires. 
Selected and Eited by Rev. W. J. V. Baker, M.A. 
Horace.—Odes. Books I., II., and ILI. 
Edited by T. E. Pacr,M. A. E ach 1s 61. 
[Book IV. in the press, 
Livy.—Scenes from Hannibalian 
WAR. Adapted for the Use of Beginners. By 
G. OC. Macautay, M.A. [Vocabulary in the press. 
Ovid. —Selections. lEdited by E. S8. 
SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 
Plato.—Euthyphro and 
MENEXENUS. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 
Thucydides. Book IV. Chaps. 1-41. 
Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. . 
Virgil's Faneid. Book I. Edited by 
S. Watpour, M.A. With Vocabulary. 
Virgil. —Hineid V. Edited by A. Cat- 
VERT, M.A. With Vocabulary. 
Virgil. —Georgic II, Edited by Rev. 
J. H. Sxrine, M.A. : 
Virgil. —Selections. Edited by FE. 8. 
SuuckBurGH, M.A. With Vocabulary. [In the press. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book I. Edited 
by A. S. Watrots, M.A. With Vocabulary. 
*,.* Others to follow. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL 
SERIES. 
Zischylus.— Perse. Edited by A. O. 


Prickarp, M.A. 03 6 : 
Catullus.—Select “Poems. Edited by 
F. P. Simpson, B.A. 53. at : 
Cicero.— The Second Philippic 
ORATION. From the German of Hatm. By 

Prof. Joun E. B. Mayor. _ 5s. 

The CATILINE ORATIONS. From the Ger- 
man of Harm. With Additions by Prof. A. 8S. 
Witerns, M.A. 3361. 

PRO LEGE MANIL IA. Edited, after Ham, 
by Prof. A. 8. Wirixins, M.A. 33 61, 

PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. Edite), after Hay, 
by E. H. Dongrin, M.A, 43 6d. 

The ACADEMICA. Ed. by J. Rerp, M.A. 4s 61. 

Demosthenes.—De Corona. Edited 
by B. Drake, M.A. Newand Revised Edition, 4s 64. 
ADVE RSUS LEPTINEM. Edited by Rev. J. 
R. Kina, M.A. 4s 61. i 
Buripides.— Hippolytus. Edited by 
Mauarry, M.A., and J. B. Bury. 3s 6), 
Euripides—Medea. Ldited by A. W. 
VERRALL, M A. (Immediately. 
Homer’s Iliad.—The Story of 
ACHILLES. Edited by J. H. Prart, M.A., and 
WaLtrer Lear, M.A. 63. 
Homer’s Odyssey. Books IX.-XII. 
Edited by Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Part L., 3s. 
Homer's Odyssey.— —The ‘Triumph of 
ODYSSEUS. Books XXI.-XXIV. Edited by 
S. G. Hamiiron, M.A. [Just ready. 
Horace.—The Odes. Book IV., and 
CARMEN SECULARE. Edited by T. FE. Paaz, 
M.A. % [Just ready. 
Juvenal.—Select Satires. Edited by 
Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, Satires X, and XI., 33 6d. 
_ XIL-XVI., 43 6d. ' 
Livy. Books IT. and Til. Edited by Rev. 
_ iH. M. StepuHenson, M.A. 5 
Livy. Books XXI. and XX1L By W. W. 
Capes, M.A. 53, 
Lysias.—Select Orations. Edited by 
=. S. SHucknuren, M.A. 6: 
Martial.—Select Epigrams. Edited 
by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON. M.A. 6s. 


Ovid's Past. Edited by G. H. Hatram, 


Ovid's Wiareiten Epistule XIII. 
Edited by KE. 8. SHuckeurcH, M.A. 4s 6d. 

Plautus.—Miles Gloriosus. Edited 
by Prof. R. Y. Tyrretu, 53. 

Pliny’s Letters. Book III. Edited by 
Prof. J, E.B. Mayor. With Life of Pliny by G. 
H. ReENDALL, M.A. 5s. 

Plutarch.—Life of Thomistokles. 
Edited by Rey. H. A. Houtpen, LL.D. 5s, 

Propertius, Select Elegies of. 
Edited by J. P. Posraary, M.A. 63, 

Sallust.—The Catilina and 
JUGURTHA, Kdited by C. Mzrrvate, B.D. 
43 6d. Se,arately, each 2s 61. 


AND CO’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 








MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL 
SERIES.—(Continued.) 


Tacitus.—Agricola and Germania. 
Edited by A. J. Cuurcu, M.A., and W. J. Brop- 
r1BB, M.A. 33 64; separately, each 2: 

The ANNALS. Bk. VI. By same EpiTors. 2s 6d. 

Terence.—_Hauton Timorumenos. 
Edited by E. &. SuHucknures, M.A. 3s; with 
Translation, 4s 6a. 

PHORMIO. Edited by Rev. suas Bonp, M.A., 
and A. S. WALPOLE, B.A. 

Thucydides. Books VI. ‘and VII. Edited 
by the Rev. P. Frost,M A. 53. 

Virgil Aineid ITI. and IfI. Edited 
by F. W. Howson, M.A. 33. 

Xenophon. —Hellenica. Books I. and 
II. Editei by H. Hattstonr, B.A. 4: 6d 

CYROPADIA. Books VIL and VIII. Edited 
by Prof. ALFRED Goopwin, M.A 5:. 

ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Profs. 
W. W. Goopwin and J. W. Waite. 53. 

MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS, Edited by A. R. 
Civer, B.A. 6s. 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 


MACMILLAN, M A. 13 6d, 

School Latin Grammar. By Hl. J. 
Rosy, M A. 53, 

Exercises in Latin Synta x .and 
IDIOM. Arranged with referent ce to Roby’s 
School Latin Grammar. By E. B. ENGuaNp, 
MA, 2364,—KEY, 236d. — 

Latin Prose Composition. By H. 
Betcurr, M.A, 1s 63.—KEY, 236d. Part IT., 2s 

Latin Prose Composition; Hints 
towards. By A. W. Ports, LL.D. 3. 

Passages for Translation into 
LATIN PROSE. By the Sams. 2:.—KEY, 23 6d. 

Latin Prose Composition: First 
Steps to. By G. Rust, M.A. Is 61. 

Synthetic Latin Delectus. By LE. 
Rusu, B.A. 2s 6d. : 

A Grammar ofthe Latin Language, 
from Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. Rosy, 
M.A. In 2 Parts. Third Edition, crown 8yo. 
Part L., 83 61; Part IL., 10s 64. 

Homeric Dictionary. By Dr. G. 
AUTENRIETH. Trans. by De. Keep. Cr. 8vo0, O3. 

Greek Prose Composition: First 
Steps. By Kev. BLomrretp Jackson, M.A. Is 6. 
—KEY, 33 6d. Second Steps, 23 61—KEY, 3s 6d. 

Greek Iambics for Beginners. By 
Rev. H. KYNASTON, MA. 43 61.—KEY, 4s 61. 

Greek for Beginners. By Prof. J. B. 
Mayor. Part L., 1s 64; Parts II. and III., 33 6d. 

E Complete, 4s 61. 
First Greek Reader. By Prof. Joun 
; E. B. Mayor. 43 6d. 

First Greek Grammar. By W. G. 
RurwerrordD, M.A. New Ejition, Is 61. 

Syntax of the Greek Moods and 
TENSES. By Prof. Goopwin. New Edition, 6s 6a. 

Greek Grammar. By Prof. W. W. 
Goovwin, Ph.D. 6s. 

A School Greek Grammar. By 
_ Prof. W. W. Goopwin. Crown 8vo, 33 61. 

First Lessons in Greek. By Prof. 
J.W. Wuite 4361. 

Elements of Greek Grammar. By 
Prof. J. G. Greenwoop. 53 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


Aristotle. -The Politics. Translated. 

i. y J. E.C. WeLLpoN, M.A. Crown 8yo. 
(Immediately. 

Cicero’s Academica. Translated by 
J.S. Rei, M.A. 8vo, 53 64. 

Cicero’s Letters. Translated from 
Watson’s Selection by Rev. G. E. Jeans, M.A. 
103 6d. 

Homer’s Odyssey. By S. H. Butcurr, 
M.A., and A. Lane, M.A. Third Edition, 103 61. 

Homer’s [liad. Translated into English 
Prose. By Anprew Lang, WALTER Lear, and 
ERNEST MYERS. 12s 6 k 

Horace in English Prose. Pad J. 
Lonspatg, M.A., and 8. LEE, M.A. 33 6 

Juvenal.—Thirteen Satires. After 
the Text of J. E. B. Mayor, by Prof, Hrrbert A, 
Srrone and A, LEEPER, M. ae Crown 8yo0, 3s 6d. 

Livy. Books XXI.-XXV. Translated by 
A. J, Cuurcy and W. J. Bropriss, [Just ready: 

Plato.—The Republic. By J. Ln. 
Davies, M A., and D. J. Vauawan, M.A. 43 61. 

Plato. —Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, 
and PHAEDO. By F.J.CuHurcu. 436 . 

Sallust.—The Conspiracy of 'Cati- 
LINE and the JUGURIHINE WAR. With 
oo aud Notes. By A. W. Potrarp, 


Tacitus. By A. J. Crurcn, M.A., and W. 
J. Bropriss, M.A. 

The HISTORY, 6s.—The ANNALS, 7s 61,— 
The AGRICOLA and GERM NY, with the DIA- 
LOGUE on ORATORY, 4s 

Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. 
By A. Lana, M.A. 63. 
Virgil, in English Prose. By J. 








LONSDALE, M.A., and 8. Ler, M.A, 336 


First Latin Grammar. By M. C.. 





MATHEMATICAL WORKS, 
By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
yore and Algebra. 10s 6d 
rithmetic for the Use o 1 
43 6d.—K BY, 83 64. f Schools, 

Shilling Book of Arithmetic, For 
National and 4 ~ Schools. 18mo, se: separ. 
ately, Part I., noes 5 fact Iir., 7d. 
With Answers, ls Br aTEY’s 

nator. Class- Bool of "Arithmetic, 

mo, 3s; or, Three Parts, each 1s.— 
Parts, each 2s 6d. ——— — 

Arithmeticin Theory and Pr 
By J. Broox-Smitu. 4s 6 Y action. 

Algebraical asveinns aye 
arranged, By C A, Jones, M.A., and 0, H 
CuzerneE, M.A. 23 6d. 

By T. DALTON, M.A. 

Rules and Examplesin Arithmetic 
Price 2s . 

Rules and Examples in Algebra 
Part I.,23; Part IL, E 

Note-Book on "Practical, poolia, 
or DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. ie 3 
Epa@ar and G. 8. Prircnarp. Yourti. "dition 
by A. G, Mrxze, price 4s 6d. : 

By J. M. WILSON, M.A. 

Elementary Ge ometry, Books I. to Y, 
New Edition, enlarged, 4s 61. 

Solid Geometry and: and Conic Sections. 
rice 43 6: 

Analytical Geometry, Exercises in. 
By J. M. Dren, M.A. 43 6 

Geometrical Weoretess for 
BEGINNERS. By S. ConsrasBiy, M.A. 336d, 

Plane Trigonometry, Graduated 
EXERCISES in. By J. Wiuson, M.A., and §. R. 
Wison, B.A. Price 43 64. 

Elementary Trigonometry. By Rey. 
B. Locx, M.A. With Diagrams, 4s 64. 
lements of Descriptive Geometry, 

By J. B. Mriuar, C.E. 63, 

Determinants, a Treatise on. By 
T. Murr, MA. 7s 6d. 

Conic Sections: a Geometrical 
Treatise. By W. H. Drew. Crown 8yo, 53.— 
SOLUTIONS, 43 61. 

Conic Sections. By C. Smirn, M.A. 7864. 

The Great Giant Arithmos. A most 
Elementary Arithmetic. By M.S. Apis. 2s 6d. 

Elementary Chemical Arithmetic. 
By Sypney Lupton, M.A. With 1,100 Problems, 5s, 

_By I. TODHUNTER, M.A, F.R.S. 

Euclid for Colleges and Schools. 
Price 33 61.—K EY, 63 61. 

Monsuration for Beginners, 2s 61. 

Algebra for Beginners. With 


numerous Examples, 23 64.—K EY, 63 6d. 
Trigonometry for Boginners, 2s 6d. 
—KEY, 83 6d. 


Mechanics for Beginners, 4s 6d. 
—KEY, 63 6d. 
Algebra for the Use of Colleges 
und SCHOOLS. 73 6d —KEY, 10; 6d. 
The Theory of Equations. 7s 6d. 
Plane Trigonometry. 5s.—KEY, 10364. 
Spherical Trigonometry. 4s 6d. 
Conic Sections. With Examples, 7s 6d. 
The Differential Calculus. 10s 6d. 
The Integral Calculus. 10s 6d. 
Examples of Analytic: al Geometry 
of THREE DIMENSIONS, 4 
Analytical Statics. With Examples, 
price 10; 61, 
By S. PARKINSON, D.D., F.R.S. 
Mechanics, an Elementary 
TREATISE on. With Examples, 93 61. 
A Treatise on Optics. 10s 61. 
By Professor @. BOOLE, F.R.S. 
Differential Equations. Crown 8r0, 
price 14: Supp! lementary Volume, 83 61. 
Calculus of Finite Differences. 
Price 10s 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on Conic 
SECTIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. By 
G. H. PUCKLE, M.A. 7s 6d. : 

Dynamics of a Particle. By Prof. 
Tarrand Mr. STEELE. 123, 

Dynamics of the System of Rigid 
BODIES, the Firat. Part of. By E. J. Rous, 
M.A., F.R.S, Fourth Edition, ceek: 8vo, 14s. 

[Part II. in the press. 

The Elements of Dynamic. By Prof. 
W. K. Currvorp, F.R.S. Part I., KINETIC, 7s 64. 

The Theory of Electricity. By lL. 
Cummine, M.A. With Illustrations, 8s 6d. 

Mathematical Problems. Devised 
and Arranged by J. Wouistennonus. New 
Edition, 183. 

Units and Physical Constants. By 
Prof. J. D. EvER"TT, F.R.S. 43 6 

Elementary Applied Mechanics. 
By Prof. T, ALEXANDER, C.E. Crown 8vo, 43 64. 

Euclid. Books I. and II. Edited by C. L. 
Dopason, M.A. New Edition. [Just ready. 





*,* CATALOGUES OF EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER WORKS FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


London ; MACMILLAN and (O., Bodford Street, Strand, W.C. 


[See newt page. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


SCIENCE PRIMERS. 


jditorship of Professors Hux.ey, 
ee BaLrou : STrwart. 18mo, 
Illustrated, each 1+. 
Introductory. By Prof. Huxtey, F.R.S. 
Chemistry. By Prof. Roscoz, F.R.S. 
With Questions. 
Physics. By Prof. B. Srewarr, F.R.S 
With Questions. 
Physical Geography. By Arcuisatp 
FIKIE, F.R.S. With Que-tions. 
Geology. By Axcuisatp Ger«rr, F.R. S. 
Physiology. By M. osrer, M.D., F.R.S 
Astronomy. ByJ.N. Lockygr, F. RS. 
Botany. By Sir J. D. Hooker, K. C.s 
F.R. 


8. 

Logic. By W. Srantey Jevons, F.R.S., 
A., LL.D 

Political Economy. By W. S. Jevons, 
B.S. 


*,* Others to follow. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


Agriculture. Elementary Lessons in the 
Science of Agricultural Practice. By Prof. H. 
TANNER, Price 3s 6 


Astronomy. By J. Lockyer, F.R.S. 
With Diosiretions” 5s 6d. vat STIONS, Is 6d. 
Botany. By Prof. Orver, F.R.S., F.L.S 
With Illustrations, 43 6d. 
Roscor, F.R.S. 


Chemistry. By Prof. 

With I'lustrations, 4s 61. 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS ad: apte d tothe Same. 

By Prof. THorPr. With KEY, 2s. 

Chemistry. Owens College Junior Course 
of Practical Chemistry. By F. Jones. Preface 
by Prof. Rosccr. 2s 6d. 

Chemistry, Questions on. By Francis 
Jones. 18mo, 3s. ? 

Electricity and Magnetism. By 
Prof. Sirvanus P. Tompson. Illustrated, 4s 61, 

Electric pieht Arithmetic. By R. 
E. Day, M. 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
By Ww. 8. JEvuns, LL.D., M1.A., F.R.S. 3s 6d. 
Physiology. By Prof. Huxtry, F.R.S. 
With lilustrations, 43 61. QUESTIONS, Is 61. 
Political Economy for Beginners. 
By M. G. Fawce1tT. With QUESTIONS, 2s 6d. 
Physics. By Prof. B. Srewart, F.R.S. With 
Illustrations, 4s 6d.—QU ESTIONS, 2s. 

Natural Philosophy for Beginners. 
By I. TopuunteEr, M.A., F. RS. Part L. PROPER- 
TIES of SOLID and FLUID BODIES, 3s 61.— 
Part II., SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT, 3; 62. 

Physical Geography. By Arcuisatp 
GEIKIE, F.R.S. With I lustrations, 4s 6d.— 
QUESTIONS, 1s 6d. 

Class-Book of Geography. By C. B. 
CrarkE, M.A., F.G.S., F R.S. With Maps, 3:. 
Sound: an Elementary Treatise on. By 

Dr. W. H. Stone. Illustrated, 3: 60. 
Steam: an Elementary Treatise on. By 
J. Perry, C.E. 4s 6d. 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 


Elementary Practical Physio- 
LOGY By Micuart Foster, M.D., F.R.S., 
and J. N. LANGLr y, B.A. Crown 8va, 6:. 

Physiography : an Introduction to the 
Study of Nature. By Prof. Huxury, F.R.S. 
With Illustrat'ons, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Anthropology: an Introduction to the 
Study of Man and Civilisation. By E. B. Tyor, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


7s 6d. 

The Student’s Flora of the British 
ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, K.C.S.L, F.R.x. 
Globe 8yo, 10s 6d. 

Elementary Biology. By Prof. Huxtry, 
F.R&., assisted by H. N. Martin, M.B., D.Sc 
Crown 8yo, 6s. a 

Manual of Political Economy. By 
Right Hon. Henry Fawcerr, M.P., F.RS. 
Crown 8yo, 12s, 

Studies in Deductive Logic: a 
Manual for Students. By W. STantey Jrvons, 
LL.D. , M. A., F.R.S. Crown Svao, 63, 

The Principles of Science : a Treatise 
on Logic and Scientific Method. By W. StanLey 

; Jevons, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 12: 6.1. 
Light: a Course of Experimental Optics, 
chiefly with the Lantern. By Lewis Wrieur. 
With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 

Economics of Industry. By A. Mar- 
SHALL, M.A, and MARY P. MARSHALL. 23 61. 

A Short History of the a 
PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. With Maps, &c. 
83 6d. [ Fighty-Seventh Tnrousand. 

Analysis of English History, based 
onthe above. By U. W. A. Tair. 3: 6). 

Readings from English History. 
Edited by J. R. Green. 3 vols., each ly 6d. 

Old English History. By E. A. Fare- 
MAN, D.C.L. With Mups, 63. 

Cameos from English History. By 
C.M. Yone@e. 4 vols, cach fs 

History of England. By M. J. Guesr. 
With Maps, 6:. 


London: 


| 





HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
PRIMERS. 


Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 18mo, each 1s. 
Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guap- 


STONE. M.P. 
English Grammar. By R. Morris, 
LL.D. 


Exercises on Morris’s Primer of 
oo GRAMMAR. By JOHN WETHERELL, 


Rome. By M. Creicuron, M.A. With Maps. 
Greece. By C. A. Fyrrr, M.A. With Maps. 
English Literature. By Srorrorp 
Brooker, M A 
3y E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 


Europe. 
Greek Antiquities. By J.P. Manarry, 
M 
By Prof. A. S 
WILKINS. 


Classical Geography. By H.F. Tozer. 
Geography. By Grorer Grove, F.R.G.S. 
Children’s Treasury of Lyrical 


M.A. 
Roman Antiquities. 


POETRY. By F. T. Patarave. In Two Parts, 
each Is. 
Shakspere. By Prof. Dowpen. 


Philology. By J. Preite, M.A. 

Greek Literature. By Prof. Jess. 
English Grammar Exercises. By 
R. Morris, LL.D., and H. C. Bowen, M.A. 

France. By C. M. Yonar. With Maps. 

English Composition. By Prof. Nicuot. 

*,* Others to follow. 

First Lessons in Practical Botany. 
By G. T. Betrany. 18wo, ls. 

A Primer of Art. By Jomn Coruier. 
18mo, 1s. ‘ P 

Primer of Pianoforte Playing. By 
FRANKLIN Taylor. Edited by GEo.Ge GROVE, 
D.C.L. 18mo, Is. 

First Principles of Agriculture. 
By Henry Tanner, F.CS. 18me, ls. 

Household Management and 
COOKERY. With an Appendix of Recipes used 
by the Teachers of the National School of 
Cookery. Compiled by W. B. Traetmeter. 
18mo, Is. 

The School Cookery-Book. Com- 
viled and Arranged by C. E. GutHrie Wricur. 
18mo, 1s. . A 

On Teaching: its Ends and Means. 
A Book for Teachers and Parents. By Prof. 
Henry CaLpErwoop. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


HISTORICAL COURSE. 
Edited by E, A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


General Sketch of European His- 
TORY. By E, A. Frerman, D.C.L. With Maps, 


price 3s 6d. 

England. By E. Tuompson. Maps, 2s 6d. 
Scotland. By Marcarer McArruur. 2s. 
Italy. By W. Hunt, M.A. 3s. 
Germany. By James Sime, M.A. 3s. 
America. ByJ.A.Doyir. Maps, 4s 6d. 
European Colonies. By E. J. Payne. 


Price 43 6d. 
France. By C. M. Yoner. With Maps, 


336d, *,* Others to follow. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Goldsmith.—Select Essays. Edited 
by Prof. C. D. Yonae. 8vo, 23 6d. 
Dryden.—Select Essays. By the 


Same. Price 2s 6d. 


A Shakespearian Grammar. By 
Dr. ABBOTT. 63. 
Longer English Poems. Edited by 


Prof. Hautes. 4s 61. 


Historical Outlines of English 

_ACCIDENCE. By Dr. R. Morris. 6s. 

Historical English Grammar. By 
the Same. 2s 6d. 

On the Study of Words. By Arch- 
bishop TRENCH. 5s. 

English, Past and Present. By the 

tame Author. 

Select Glossary of English Words, 
USED formerly in SENSES DIFFERENT from 
the PRESENT. By the Same Author. 5s. 

A Short Geography of the British 
ISLANDS. By Jonn RICHARD GREEN and ALICE 
Stroprorp Green. With 28 Maps. 3s 6d, 


A Short History of India. By J. 
TALBOYS WHEELER. With Map», 12s. 4 
French History for English 


CHILDREN. 


MACMILLAN’S COPY-BOOKS. 
‘I welve Sorts in Two Sizes. I. Large post 4to, 
cach 41; IL. Post oblong, each 24. 

Agriculture, the Alphabet of the 
PRINCIPLES cf: being a 7 t Lesson Book on 
Agriculture for Schools. By Prof. Henry 
TANNER. 6d; Second Book, Is. 


By Saran Brook. 653. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


AND «CO.’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 








A NEW SERIES of ULLUSTRATED READING- 
THE GLOBE "READERS. 


A New Series of Reading-Boo's for Standards I. to 
VI. Selected, Arranged, and Edited by A. F. 
Morison. With Original Illustrations, globe 8vo. 

Primer I. (48 pp.), 3d. Book III. (232 pp.), 1s 3d. 

Primer II. (48 pp.), 3d. B: ok LV. (328 Lag ), 1s 9d. 

Book I. (96 pp-), 6d. Book V., (4'6 pp.), 23. 

Book II, (135 pp.), 9.1. Book VI. us. = vi 2s 6d. 

ADAPTED to the NEW CODE. 

Macmillan’s READING-BOOKS. 

Primer (48 pp.), 18mo, 2d. 

Book I., for Standard I. (96 pp.), 18mo, 44. 

Book i. for Standard IT. (144 pp), 18mo, 5d. 
Book IIt., for Standard III. (160 pp.), 18mo, 6a. 
Book IV., for Standard IV. (176 pp.), 18mo, 8d. 
Book V, for Standard V. (38) pp.), 18mo, 1s. 

Bo ok VI., for Standard VI. (430 pp.), crown 8yo, 23- 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Macmillan’s Foreign School Clas- 
SICS. Edited by G. Eucgens Fasyacut. 18mo. 


CORNEILLE.—LE CID. Edited by G. E. 
FASNACHT. Price ls. 
eo SAVANTS. 





MOLIERE. — LES 
Excited by G. E. Fasnacur. ls 
MOLIERE’S LE MISANTHROPE. Edited by 


G. E. Fasnacut. Is. 
MOLIERE.—L’AVARE. Edited by L. M. 
Moriarty. Is. 
MCLIER“’.—LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI. 
Edited by G. E. Fasnacur. [Just ready. 


GOETHK.—GOTZ VON BERLICHINGEN. 
Edited by H. A. Buty, M.A | Just ready. 


SCHILLER.—MAID of ORLEANS. Edtted 
_by JosepuH Gostwicx. [Just ready. 
UHLAND’S BALLADS and ROMANCES. 


Selection. Edited by G. E. Fasnacur. 1s. 
_ *«* Others to follow. 
Progressive French Course. By 
EUGENE Fasnacut. First Year, 1s ; Second Year, 
Is 6d; Third Year, 2s 6d. 
Progressive French Reader. By the 
Same Author. First Year, 2364; Second Yeir, 2s 6d. 
A French Grammar for Public 
SCHOOLS. By G. E. Fasnacut. [Immediately. 
Progressive German Course. By the 
Sawe. First Year, 1s 61; Second Year, 2s. 
The Organic Method of Studying 
LANGUAGES By the Same. I. French. 3s 6d. 
First Lessons in French. By H. Covrrt- 
HOPE BOWEN, M.A. 18mo, Is. 
French Dictionary. By G. Masson. 6s. 
German Dictionary. By Prof. Wuitney 
a H. EpGREEN. 7s 6i.—GERMAN-ENGLISH 
ART, 5s. 
German Grammar. By Prof. Wurrney. 
Price 4s 6d. 
German Reader. By the Same. 5s. 


ELEMENTARY DIVINITY. 
By Dr. MACLEAR. 


A Class-Book of Old Testament 
HISTORY. 4: 6d. 
A Class-Book of New Testament 
HISTORY. 58 6d. 
A Class- Book of the Church Cate- 
A First Class Book of the Cate- 
CHISM. With Seripture Proofs. 6d. 
A Sheming Book of Old Testament 
S} 
A Shilling Book of New Testament 
STORY. 
The Book of Common Prayer: an 
Elemertary Introduction to. By F. PxroeTer and 
Dr. MactEar. 18mo, 2s 


Now publishing, crown 8vo, each 2s 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 

“ These excellent biographies should be made clas3- 
books for schools.’’— West minster Review. 
Johnson. By LEsiie STEPHEN. 

Scott. By RK. H. Hurron 

Gibbon. By J. Correr Mortson. 
Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. 
Hume. By Prof. Huxtey, F.R.S. 
Goldsmith. By Wi11am Brack. 
Defoe. By W. Mixto. 

Burns. By Principal Smarrp. 
Spenser. By the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s- 
Thackeray. By AntHony TROLLOPE. 
Burke. By Joun Mortey. 

Milton. By Marx Partison. 
Hawthorne. By Henry James, Jun. 
Southey. By Prof. Dowpen. 
Chaucer. By Prof. A. W. Warp. 
Bunyan. By James A. Froupe. 
Pope. By LESLIE STEPHEN, 

Byron. By Prof. Nicnou. 

Cowper. By Gotpwiy SmirH, 
Locke. By Prof. Fow.er. 
Wordsworth. By F. W. H. Mrers. 
Dryden. By G. Sarntspury. 

yah moog By Prof, Stpney CoLvin. 
De Quincey. By Prof. Masson. 
Charlies Lamb. By Rev. ALrrep AINGER- 
Bentley. by Professor R. CO. Jess. 
Swift. By Leste STEPHEN. 
Dickens. By Prof. A. W. Warp. 
Gray. By Epmunp W. Gos:e. 
Sterne. By H. D. Trait. 
Macaulay. By J. Correr Morison. 


Sheridan. By Mrs. OurrPHant. (Just ready- 
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MESSRS KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, © “AND C0’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 28:, 


be i GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. By Arrrep WitiiaM Benn. 


Just realy, large crown 8vo, w'th Portrait, 93. 


J QHN DUNCAN, WEAVER and BOTANIST. With Sketches of his Friends and the Times, 


By Witu1am Jouty, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., H.M.’s Inspector of Schools. 








New and Chearer Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3; 6d. 


CHARLES LOWDER: a Biography. By the Author of “ St. Teresa.” 


‘Mr, Lowder’s life is the momoria', written with touching simplicity, of no ordinary man.’’—Saturday Review. 
“ This biography will be read with interest as the history of a struggle and conflict amidst the vice and misery so prevalent in our large cities. "—Guardian, 


Large crown 8vo, printed on hand-made p per, parchment, 123; vellum, 153, 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS. wocccrxxxu. With Frontispiece by Watrer Crane. . 
‘‘ This handsomely printe1 volume.” —Athenzum, * No book will be more sought after this season.’’—Academ 
‘‘ The poems have been selested with graat dis>retion and taste .....Tho boo'c is hin 1som in form, and b> ant fally princed. Is is certainfy well ad wpsed to convey 
a deservedly high impression of the copiousness, beauty, and versatility attained by our contemporary verse.”’—Guardian. 
Limp parchment antique, 63; vellum, 7s 61. : 
FRENCH LYRICS. Selected and Annotated by Grorce Sarintrspury. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece designed and etched by H. G. GLINDONI. [The Parchment Library, 
Limp parchment antique, 6s; vellum, 73 6d. 
"Phe FABLES of Mr. JOHN GAY. With Memoir by Austin Dosson, and an Etched Portrait 
from an unfinished Oil Sketch by Sir Godfrey Kneller. [The Parchment Library, 
“A prettier edition of Gay’s fables than the pre:ent we have never seen.”’—Speclator. 


mp parchment antique, 68 ; vellum. 7s 6d. 


SELECT LETTERS of PERCY ‘B SSHE SHELLEY. Edited, with an Introduction, by 


RicHARD GARNETT. [The Parchment lt, 
“This little volume of Select Letters from one of the most perfect of letter-writers is to a man of any experience in literature a delightful excuse for ae 
to one of the keenest of the pleasures of his earlier days.’”’—Spectator. 
“ The book is full of beautiful passages,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
econd Editio 
REMINISCENCES of COURT and DIP LOMATIC LIFE. By Gzorarana, Baroness BLoomret. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, with 3 Portraits and 6 Illustrations by the Author, cloth, 28s. 


** An amusing record of social and political goasip......No one is likely to take it up for half an hour without finding something to repay him for his trouble.”’ 
—Daily News. 
‘The rapid appearance of a sexond ed'tion of Lady Bloomfield’s ‘ Reminiscences’ evinces a popularity as intelligible as it is dezerved. The account she gives of 
her life as a maid of honour would attract of itself the attention of a host of reiders. Itis a veritable idyll of the Queen, presented gracefully and gratefully, and 
a cLarming supplement to Sir Theodore Martin’s well-known volumes,’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


8 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 
The ORIGIN of IDEAS. By Antonio RosMInt Sersati. Translated from the Fifth Italian 


Edition of the NUOVO SAGGIO Sull’ origine delle ilee. (Vol. I. just ready, price 16s, 
Crown 8vo, cloth 


NOTES on EVOLUTION and CHRISTIANITY, - “By J. F. Yorke. 


The PULPIT COMMENTARY (NEW TESTAMENT SERIES). 


ST. MARK. By Very Rev. Dean Bickerstetx, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. Thomson, 


M.A., Rev. Professor Given, M.A., Rev. Professor Johnson, M.A., Rev A. Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Muir, M.A., and Rev. R. Green. 2 vols . price 2s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SUNDAY MORNINGS at NORWOOD. Prayers and Sermons by the Rev. S. A. Trppte. 


rown 8vo, cloth, 7s 61. 


LAWS of LIFE after the MIND of CHRIST. By Joun Hamitton Tuom. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


UNCONSCIOUS TESTIMONY ; or, the Silent Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the 


Historical Scriptures, By the Rev. CuarLes F. Hutton, B.A., Head Master of Daventry Grammar School. 


. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red leaves. 2 : 
MANY VOICES. A Volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of Christendom. With 
Biographical Sketches. First to Sixteenth Century. [Next week 
Small crown 8vo, 33 6d 4 
ROMANISM, PROTESTANISM, ANGLICANISM: being a Layman’s View of some 
Questions of the ey. Together with Remarks on Dr. Littledale’s “ Piain Reasons against Joining the Church of Rome.’’ By OxonrIENsIs, 
** The book contains a great deal of wholesome, practical truth, which ought to be brought to the front.”"—Church Review, 


Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The SCIENCE of POLITICS. By Professor Suetpon Amos, Author of “The Science of 


Law,” &c. International Scientific Serie 
Crown 8vo, with 148 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. a ae . 


MAN BEFORE METALS. By N. Joty, Correspondent de l’Institute de France. 


International Scient 
A JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. Un panne Gees 


1a 
An ENGINEER’S HOLIDAY; or, Notes of a Round Trip from Long. 0° to 0% By 
DANIEL Piperon. New and Cheaper Edition, nasi crown 8yvo, cloth, 73 6d. 
** Mr. Pidgeon seems to have no prejudices and few predilections, He studied men and manners wherever he went, and gives his result 1 guag' 
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